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. Photo by Britssh Combine 
Airplane view of Amsterdam, Holland, showing the old center of the city. 
The World Council of Churches will meet here August 22—September 5, 1948. 


In This Issue 
WORLD PILGRIMAGE TO AMSTERDAM 
By Henry Smith Leiper 
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THE QUESTION BOX M I S S I O N S 


APRIL : . 
NOTS:-Chantinsaustitenteesall An International Baptist Magazine 


peeve and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who was assassinated on WituiaM B. LIPPHARD, Editor 


April 7, 1938? x 
2. What can supply the miss- MarcareT G. MAcosKEy, Horace H. Hunt, 
ing formula for unity? Assistant to the Editor Business Manager 


3. Whose ial servi 
wee held February 7, 1948? Publication Office, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 

4. Who visited President Roo- Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York (16), N. Y. 
sevelt in 1936 at Hyde Park? 

5. What book was written by 
L. Winifred Bryce? 

6. Who served in South China Vol. 146 APRIL, 1948 No. 4 
from 1899 to 1936? 

7. Whose address is 476 Chung ‘ 
Cheng Street, Hanchow? | n Thi s I ssue 

8. What river rose and flooded 


a barbed wire camp? 
9. Who came to the United FEATURAL 


For subscription rates see page 196 








States at the age of four? Wortp Pitcrim AGE TO AMSTERDAM. ae .. Henry Smith Leiper 204 
Note that this contest began with Septem: HERE Trey Diep anp Tuer Remarns Rest Here Henry S. Waters,M.D. 208 
ber end runs through June, 1948, and is T'uis CREATIVE PERIOD IN THE PuHiLiepiNeE ISLANDs......Minnie S. Sears 210 
pgp nets trina Some Know Wuy Tuey Come anp Some Do N . ; i 2 

A CORRECTION: Question 11 in Jan- pocecon decay X et ea ee... . Cs ae Se 
uary should have been “Darlington” A DISMEMBERED WORLD IN SEARCH OF SECURITY .Edwin T. Dahlberg 216 


not “‘Darington’”’. 


10. What is still available at EDITORIAI 
25 cents per copy? AL 








11. Who hopes to be a doctor A Drvipep Wortp Neeps a Unirep Cuurcu . 201 
and his sister a teacher? I aa 55 oon ocean ce sees can . 202 
12. Who sponsored the pro- Tue AMERICAN CITADEL OF PRIVILEGE SURROUNDED BY MISERY . = 
gram, “Buttons for Brother- THe Worip Evuvocizes Its Martyrs.................. ane 223 
hood”’? PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND AN AMBASSADOR TO THE PoPE...... 224 
18. What church celebrated Stupent THoucut Topay anp AMERICAN Conviction ToMORROW 225 
its 300th anniversary in 1938? EprrortaL COMMENT................ oe . 225 
14. Who said, “The world is Tue Great DeEtusion... ; 226 


too strong for a divided church”’? 
15. Who is William P. Tolley? GENERAL 
16. What church was dedi- 
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$30 | ‘he tt ——— News Faom raz Wontp or MISSIONS................ccccccececceece 220 
at i8 Wh we ore 1013 Tue Basic Essentiats ror A New Mission Station Leonard Gittings 220 
18th St Wa. hi ony DC 9 Ten Years Aco He Was ASSASSINATED............ Elizabeth Knabe 220 
-» Washington, 1’. \.! Facts AND Fougs...................- oC eer ee Pee 227 
Rules for 1947-1948 NE I nat -6.8s wis cakiiaae nein ts ee ee ee re 228 
OR correct answers to every question (180 Tue Finat Monts OF THE Fiscat YEAR. Reuben E. Nelson 230 
questi ns n & ssues mber 0 
June inclusive, a prise of a ‘worthwhile mis~ CurisT1AN Epucation (College and Seminary A nnsuncements) as 232 
Geeeee Seek & © yeas emempeee te Tuey Servep THe Day AND GENERATION.... a . 244 
Answers should be kept at home until June 
~y all oo | =. - order to be or 
or a ze, Sta’ oth the answers an e f _ Try 
page numbers on which answers are found. DEPARTM EN I A ie 
anaes should be written briefly. Do not . 
t the ) question. TIDINGS FROM THE FIELDs. . 2 aoe 
ere two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in I IN oe eI sie. cic au bdnapatottes © SyUbeatlaee aepeials aia . 238 
such a case only one prize ares Tue Oren ForvuM OF M ETHODS. . .. 240 
All answers must be mailed by “ 9 
July 31, 1948 to receive credit. Tue Cross Worp Puzz_e Pace... . 242 
AROUND THE CONFERENCE TABLE. . .. 243 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION........... .. 245 
WHO’S WHO Tue Baptist YoutH FELLOWSHIP..... ag .. 246 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN . . 249 


In This Issue 


> Epwm T. Dansere is pastor of PICTORIAL 
the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, Tue Worwtp Councit or CHURCHES.... . 200 
N. Y. He is serving his second term this Oruer ItLusrrations (Listed in Detail)... .. . ott eae 256 
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UR world is greatly disturbed over the release of atomic 
power and the uncertainty as to how it shall be controlled. 
Almost every day some scientist reports new calculations of 
what atomic energy can mean. It can bring infinite destruction, 
widespread death, perhaps the annihilation of humanity; or it 
can provide unlimited opportunity and well-being for all. 

The difference is not wrapped up in the atom; the difference is 
determined in men’s hearts. Man is still greater than the atom. 
His will and intelligence control the atom and its use. What 
mankind must therefore discover is some power greater than 
either man or the atom. 

The only force thus far known that meets that requirement is 
the cross of Christ whose eternal significance was again empha- 
sized last month. For 1900 years man has known of the cross but 
its infinite divine power has never been fully released. Men have 
studied its power, have written theological treatises concerning 
it, have argued and theorized about it, and here and there a few 
transforming, serving 


have experimented with its dynamic, 
its outreach, its re- 


power, with astonishing results. Its light, 
generative power, are beyond measure. 

It is therefore of the most crucial importance for the survival 
of humanity that before man completely releases atomic power 
he must release the power of the cross.—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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year as President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


> Cuartes S. Derweicer, forme: 
Home Mission Secretary for Latin 
America is serving as Acting President 
of Bacone College for American In 
dians 


> Leonarp GitTINGs is a missionary) 
in Belgian Congo who returned to his 
field in 1947 after an absence of nine 
years. See Missions, September, 1947 
pages 396-399. 


> Luewia A. KILuian is the wife of 
Dr. John C. Killian, retired District 
Representative of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. She is a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Board. 


p> Exizaseru Kwnasz is a missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Board, in 
service in East China since 1929. 


® Fiorence J, Latter is a mission- 
ary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, in service among Mexicans 
at Port Huron, Mich. 


> Henry Sairu Lerper is the Ameri- 
can Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. 


> Minute S. Sears (widow of the late 
Dr. Charles H. Sears) is Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, with admin- 
istrative responsibility for the mission 
fields in China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. She is at present on a 
secretarial visit to these fields. 


> Henry S. Waters, M.D.., is a med- 
ical missionary in the Philippine Is- 
lands, in service since 1934. He is a 
son of Rev. George H. Waters, now 
retired and living in Granville, Ohio, 
who served in South China from 1899 
to 1936, almost 40 years. 


A Correction 


Missions regrets that in connection 
with the article, “White and Black 
Exchanged Parsonages and Pulpits,”’ 
pages 82-85 in February issue, Rev. 
Auburn Carr was erroneously reported 
to be the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Richford, Vermont. He is 
pastor of the Methodist Church in the 
same community. Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church is Rev. George Pomfrey 
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It Was a Great 
Week in West 
Virginia 


“It was a great week. 
Everywhere I go I hear 
how your unusual pres- 
entation of the truths of 
today reached deeply 
into the thinking of this 
crowded community.” — 
Rev. Eugene M. Austin, 
The Baptist Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Fle draws as 
he speaks 





The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
All engagements planned well in advance 
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who was formerly pastor of the Baptist 
church in Springfield, Vermont, which 
during his pastorate there erected its 
present beautiful church edifice. 


Leap Year’s Extra Day 
Was of No Help 


Short February, only 22 week- 
days because of the two holidays, 
had an extra day this year because 
of Leap Year. Alas, it fell on a 
Sunday and thus did not register in 
Missions’ subscription receipts. 
Otherwise the month might have 
produced a gain in circulation. 

For the 15-year period of Mis- 
SIONS’ present editorial manage- 
ment the score circulation now 
stands at 159 months of subscrip- 
tion gains and 23 months of losses. 

All that is needed to lift that 
total of 159 months of gain to still 
higher circulation levels is your co- 
operation, in (1) renewing your 
own subscription, (2) speaking a 
good word in behalf of Missions, 
(3) helping your Club Subscription 
Manager, (4) making a gift sub- 
scription to a relative or invalid 
shut-in, (5) persuading some other 
family in your church to join 
Misstons’ family of readers. Your 
help is needed and will be sincerely 
appreciated. 
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THE SUN DIAL SAYS 
THAT THE TIME IS LATE- 


But it is not too late for Baptist students to file application for admission 
to Franklin College for the fall semester beginning next September. 







































Franklin College must choose its 200 freshman students with great | 
care, but the Committee on Admissions has adopted a policy that gives 
“highest priority” to Baptist students from all over the United States, | 
Sons and daughters of Baptist ministers receive the largest scholarships —_| 
offered by the college. If you desire a liberal education in a college | 
that cherishes its denominational background and its high scholastic | 
standards, you had better file your application for admission NOW. | 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and Other Information Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D- 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE ts0\%3% 


INDIANA 
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Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 


Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Coples...... $2.00 $2.25 $2.35 
In Clubs (Sor more) 1.50 1.75 1.95 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to MISsIONSs. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the biank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; 


as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 


newed may receive this blank, the renewal | 


having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 





— - = 


if there is none, send | 
directly to us. Please sign your — — ee | 
1 
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PERMANENT CHURCHES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
THROUGH WORLD MISSION CRUSADE FUNDS /N 
COMMUNITIES FROM COAST TO COAST CREATED 
PURING THE WAR AND NOW STABILIZED WITH 
LARGE PEACET/ME POPULATIONS .SOME OF THESE 
NEW BAPTIST CHURCHES, SERV/NG ON THE MODERN 
AMERICAN FRONTIER , ARE FOUND IN OREGON , 
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GERDEN LE ROY JOHNSON, WHO, 
AS WORLD MISSION CRUSADE CHAIRMAN, 
HELPED HIS CHURCH ( DELAWARE AVENUE, 
BAPTIST, SYRACUSE, N.Y.) RAISE OVER $34,000 FOR 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION, WILL SOON GO TO CHINA 
AS A MISSIONARY. AN EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, MR. 
JOHNSON WILL SERVE AS MISSION TREASURER FOR 
THREE NORTHERN BAPTIST FIELDS /N CHINA. 





LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I have been watching for some ex- 
planation in Misstons as to why the 
Baptist churches of South India were 
not among the group of evangel.cal 
denominations who united recently as 
reported in LIFE MAGAZINE, and other 
secular papers. It seems such an im- 
portant step forward in Christian unity 
that many Baptists at home have been 
concerned about our Baptist failure 
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WASHINGTON, UTAH, 
MICHIGAN AND 
ae CONNECTICUT. 
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abroad to take part in the India union. 
A word from our mission headquarters 
would be much appreciated.—Mar- 
garet S. Hough, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Note—The above letter was 
written before Miss Hough re- 
ceived her February issue in which 
an explanation by Foreign Sec- 
retary R. L. Howard was published 
on page 89.—Eb. 

i) 

I was sorry to note your sharp criti- 
cism of Bishop Fuglasng Damgaard 
concerning the refusal of the use of the 
Grundtvig Memorial Church in Copen- 
hagen by the Baptist World Congress. 
We are very democratic in Denmark. 
According to our present law, the 
Board members of each church alone 
have the right to decide about permit- 
ting people outside the State Church 
of Denmark to use the State Church 
buildings. In Denmark as in other 
countries there are liberal and con- 
servative members in the Church. 
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ARE NO LONGER 
AN 
EXPERIMENT 


Use Cathedral film 
strips to supplement 
your Sunday School 
lessons. 


















Twenty-five Bible 
Stories now available. 





Write to us for de- 
scriptive folder or to 
your film rental library 
or denominational 
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Apparently in this case the conserva- 
tive members of the Board were in the 
majority. I understand that there is the 
same difference of liberal and conserva- 
tive within the Baptist Church.— 
Poyl H. Baagoe, Personal Representa- 
tive of the Danish Primate. 


Note—An exoneration of the 
Danish Primate’s alleged position 
in the Grundtvig Church episode 
was published on page 98 in Feb- 
ruary.—Eb. 

S 


When a reader esteems Missions as 
highly as I do, it comes as quite a 
shock to see the Editor using and ad- 
vising the use of the term, “The Bap- 
tist Church.” In the New Testament 
when the word “church” is used in the 
singular to describe the whole body of 
professing believers, the reference is to 
an institution and not to an organiza- 
tion. To employ this meaning to speak 
of ““The Baptist Chruch” is to violate 
terms. In our modern terminology we 
can speak of the Church Universal, or 
of the Presbyterian Church, etc., but 
it is an incorrect use of language, of 
Scripture, and of the facts of Baptist 
polity, to refer to Baptist churches in 
the aggregate as “The Baptist 
Church.” Whatever may be our views 
as to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
Baptist ecclesiastical polity, let us ad- 
here to correct terminology. We can 
accurately speak only of “Baptist 
churches,” or “the Baptist denomi- 
nation,” but not of “The Baptist 
Church.”—Rev. Herbert C. Jackson. 
Guntur, South India. 
Note—Mussions believes that 
Baptists have been needlessly 
afraid of the word “Church” when 
spelled with a capital “C.” It is 
assuredly in accord with their his- 
toric polity for Baptists to refer to 
themselves as members of geo- 
graphically separated, independent 
local Baptist churches; but it is 
also permissible, logical, and right 
to refer to themselves in the aggre- 
gate as The Baptist Church, pro- 
vided the term conveys a content 
in accord with Baptist ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom and has no hierarchical 
significance. Thus reader Jackson 
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and the Editor of Missions are 
members of two widely separated 
local churches. One is in Guntur, 
India, and the other in the Yonkers, 
N. Y., U. S. A. Yet both men are 
also members of “The Baptist 
Church.” Surely “Church” spelled 
with a capital ““C” isa much more 
meaningful and intelligible term 


than “denomination” which is de- 
fined in the dictionary as “a sect 
having a distinguishing name.” If 
Baptists claim to represent New 
Testament Christianity in its origi- 
nal form of institution and organi- 
zation, then they should prefer 
to be known as “The Baptist 
Church” rather than as “a sect 








CHINESE LYRICS 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


— ANCIENT, CLASSIC, FOLK, and MODERN SONGS — 


With Piano Accompaniment ° 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 W. 40th St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Price $2.50 













—for the world 


for yourself 


Investigate this Chris- 
tian Plan which enables 
you both to give and re- 


—for your country 
. ' 


_. Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail 


Build a 


Better Tomorrow 
by what you do today! 


What can J do?, everyone asks. You can 
help make this world a better place to live 
in by facilitating the world-wide distribu- 
tion of the Bible. Simply send us your con- 
tribution. Or better still, why not make your 
own future more secure by purchasing an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ment? In this way, you not only receive the 
peace of mind which comes from a generous 
lifetime income, you enjoy the untold 
satisfaction of knowing that your money 
helps spread the Word of God — and so 
contributes to the peace of the world. 


AN 
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AssuRb 
" 71 


American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


0 Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-14 
entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 


| 

! 

l 
ceive at the same time 0 IT enclose $...... . .for the world-wide distribution of the ! 
and entitles you to cer- aa eenen | 
tain tax exemptions. Name...... Denomination ! 
Write for the interesting 1 
‘illustrated booklet, “A Address. . . | 

. . ” 

Gift That Lives: Ss snaWand sakbiucudesn es Ra cnn db ! 















with a distinguishing name,” giving 

the term “Church” a meaning in 

accord with their historic freedom 

and New Testament origin.—Eb. 
i} 

It was gratifying to note Missions’ 
record as reported in Mrs. Swain’s 
article in February regarding a pro- 
fessional survey of 20 church publica- 
tions. My hearty congratulations!— 
Mrs. F. C. Watts, Madison, Indiana. 
SS) 


National Conference of Chris- 


The 


tians nel Jews, Inc., was greatly 
pleased by your editorial on Brother- 
hood and Brotherhood Week in the 
February of MISSIONS and 


thanks you very heartily for this co- 


issue 


operation in its observance.—Robert A. 


Ashworth, Director of Commission on 
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WORLD EVANGELISM 
“we 


4 RE EY CHESTER pine 

> AMERICAN BAPTIST 

é FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
LYANGE L/ST IN BELGIAN 

S CONGO, SPENDS MANY WEEKS 


LZ 2 CANDIDA JES FOR BAPTISM /N 
6 "US WLLAGES AROUND VANGA... 
(/ BAPTISMS /N THIS ONE DISTRICT ALONE 
ARE AVERAGING ABOUT 1000 A_YEAR, | 





Religious Organizations, New York, 
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Your editorial advocates the union 
of the Disciples and the Baptist 
Churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. You say the union of the 
two denominations would have been 
accomplished at the Cleveland, Ohio 
Convention in 1930, had not one mem- 
ber of the committee made an impas- 
sioned plea to reject it. I was present at 
Cleveland and if I remember correctly 
more than one member spoke against 
the proposed merger. Of one thing I am 
sure. Before the Committee presented 
its report the overwhelming majority 
I talked with were against the proposed 
merger. I cannot believe they were in- 
fluenced in their voting by the plea of 
one man. Will the Editor tell the sub- 
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scribers just how the proposed merger 
is to be brought about in the future? 
The Annual of the Northern Baptist 
Convention reads as follows: “The 
Northern Baptist Convention declares its 
belief in the independence of the local 
church, and in the purely advisory na- 
ture of all denominational organizations 
com posed of representatives of churches.” 

. When a local Baptist Church 
selects messengers to the Northern 
Baptist Convention to represent them, 
they certainly do not delegate the mes- 
sengers authority to merge with an- 























denomination unless the local 
vote instructs them. My 
“When and 


other 





church by 





own position is as follows: * 
if this question is brought before the 
Convention no messenger from any 
local Baptist Church within the bounds 
of the Convention has any right what- 
soever to vote on the question unless 










before hand in business session the 





church as a body has voted for or 


Let’s have democracy 






against same.” 
in practice and not in theory, if Baptist 
churches are the only pure democracies 
in the world.—Rer. G. C. Musick, 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 
i 
The Social Action Committee of the 
First Baptist Church of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. has recently printed in tract 
1950: copies of your excellent 
“Great Delusion” editorials. We greatly 
appreciate your magazine.—/1. Howard 
Pepper, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
| 
With this renewal of my subscrip- 
tion may I express my appreciation of 
Misstons’ splendid Christian attitude 
need of 








form 









on race relations and their 
improvement, which makes the maga- 
zine so helpful and inspiring.—G. A. 


Wigmore, Chinook, Alberta, Canada. 
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Children are not of uniform age and size 








—nor should thals Sunday School Lessons be. 








NURSERY Age 3 


Materials for nursery class 
and home. Stories, verses, 
pictures. 


KINDERGARTEN Ages 4, 5 


Leaflets, picture sets, folder 
for parents, teachers’ text- 
book. 


PRIMARY Ages 6, 7, 8 
Biblically based materials 
that emphasize learning by 
doing. 

JUNIOR Ages 9, 10, 11 
Individual thinking and 
doing stimulated by a va- 
ried program. 


JUNIOR HIGH 
Ages 12, 13, 14 
Beautiful illustrations . . . 
wealth of knowledge — 
spiritual guidance. 
SENIOR HIGH 
Ages 15, 16, 17 
The Christian life fully ex- 


plained to youth on the 
threshold of adulthood. 











JUDSON KEYSTONE 
GRADED LESSONS 


are matched to age group needs 


“Children are all alike.” Or so we’ve heard. But it’s not true. Chil- 
dren are all different — in backgrounds . . . thoughts . . . capacities. 
And, more particularly, in stages of development. 

In Christian teaching, the methods that will influence one age 
group lose much value when applied to pupils of another maturity 
level. This is why the Judson Keystone Graded Courses are indispen- 
sable to teachers striving for maximum results. Prepared by Chris- 
tian experts in child psychology, they meet the instructional needs 
for every age classification from nursery to high school. 

Emphasizing the Bible as the basic textbook of Christianity, they 
employ history, the sciences and current happenings in amplifying 
the revealed truths of God’s Word. This is always done in a way the 
pupil will understand. The progressive maturity of the series keeps 
pace with, but never outdistances, the growth of the learner — always 
leading onward through a developing personal Christian experience 
to acceptance of Christ, church membership, and Christian living. 


Send for Free Prospectus, mentioning particular age groups. 
Specimen Material may be ordered on a return-privilege basis. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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TOP 
The headquarters, 
in its charming set- 
ting, of the World 
Council of Churches, 
located in Geneva, 
Switzerland, a short 
trolley ride from the 
center of the city. 
Offices of the Coun- 
cil’s reconstruction 
department are in 
another building 


ABOVE: W. A. Visser t’Hooft, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World Council 


BELOW: Henry Smith Leiper, Amer- 
ican Secretary of the World Council 


BOTTOM 
About 20 miles from 
the city of Geneva, 
and within sight of 
Lake Geneva is this 
spacious and elegant 
Swiss Chateau which 
now houses the World 
Council’s Interna- 
tional Institute. It 
was purchased with 
a large gift from Mr 
John D. Rockefelle 
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NE Council of Churches (see pages 204-207), 

8 will likely be the most significant con- 
eee’ in Protestant history. The World Coun- 
cil now comprises 127 churches, communions, 
denominations, in 39 countries. Recent new 
members include the Baptist Union of Holland, 
the Coptic Church of Egypt, the Evangelical 
Church of Greece, and the Mennonite Church of 
Scotland. Merely to name them reveals again 
the tragic disunity of the Church of Christ 
during the 19 centuries since He prayed, “‘that 
they may all be one.” 
- In this global Christian fellowship our Baptist 
witness is regrettably incomplete, indecisive, 
therefore impotent. Baptist witness is needed 
inside rather than outside, for this is a fellowship 
of churches that “‘accept Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour,” and not a superchurch, a Prot- 
estant brotherhood and not a Protestant hier- 
archy, a cooperative unity and not an organic 
union as World Council critics have repeatedly 
and falsely insinuated. Nine years ago at Los 
Angeles the Northern Baptist Convention voted 
unanimously to join the World Council. Today 
a persistent, admittedly sincere, minority wishes 
to cancel the Convention’s membership and to 
duplicate Southern Baptist ecclesiastical isola- 
tionism. That is as outmoded and hopeless as 
political and economic isolationism in our world 
that gropes desperately for a formula of unity. 
Only a cooperative Protestantism can supply 
the missing formula; yet so long as Protestant 
Christianity maintains the shame and sin of 
disunity it cannot successfully challenge a di- 
vided world into unity. “An unregenerated 
world,” says Dr. John R. Mott, “is the price 
we pay for a divided church!” 

Four main topics feature the Amsterdam 
program. (1) Adoption of the constitution. (2) 
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Approval -of global relief, reconstruction, and 
evangelism. (3) Decision on “concerns” which 
individual communions may present. (4) Con- 
sideration of the general theme Man’s Dis- 
ORDER AND Gop’s Desiaen. For several years 
four comissions have been at work on four 
divisions of this theme and will present reports 
respectively on, I, ““The Universal Church in 
God’s Design,” II, “‘God’s Design and Man’s 
Witness,” III, ““The Church and the Disorder 
of Society,” and IV, “The Church and Inter- 
national Affairs.”’ There will also be a report on 
“The Biblical Authority of the Church’s Social 
and Political Message for Today.” 

In scheduling this assembly of the churches 
the Committee on Arrangements has declared: 


The program theme shows that the churches of 
Christ have failed in preventing man’s disorder. We 
will fail again if we try to overcome it without God’s 
grace and without a renewal of our own lives. We 
have failed both in speaking the Word of Christ and 
in doing His healing and saving work. We have 
failed because we ourselves have been partakers in 
man’s disorder. Our first and deepest need is not new 
organization. It is the rebirth and renewal of the 
churches. 


With that confession of failure and that 
recognition of the need of rebirth and renewal, 
regardless of their geographical separations and 
doctrinal differences, Baptists are in full accord. 

This global Protestant fellowship now offers 
them an unparalleled opportunity to give testi- 
mony and support the emphasis on spiritual 
renewal. If like Paul they are not ashamed of 
the gospel then they should be ready anywhere, 
everywhere, at any time to bear witness. Bap- 
tists have much to contribute, nothing to lose, 
everything to gain by their membership in the 
World Council of Churches. They truly belong 
in such a world fellowship of Christianity. 
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Grim and ancient 
Morro Castle at 
the entrance of Ha- 
vana Harbor was 
once a Spanish 
fort and is now 
a tourist museum 


The 50th Anniversary 
of American Imperialism 


HE 50th anniversary on February 15th of the 
explosion that sank the battleship Maine in the 
harbor of Havana, Cuba, on February 15, 1898, 
passed without incident or remembrance in the 
United States. In Havana, however, at 9:40 a.m., 


Americans joined in a memorial ceremony at the 
monument erected in honor of the 266 American 
naval personnel who lost their lives. President Ramon 
Grau San Martin, his Cabinet, high Army and 
Navy officers, U. S. Congressmen, and U. S. Am- 
bassador R. H. Norweb reviewed the parade. Today 
few Americans recall the wave of anti-Spanish feeling 
that swept across the United States, finally cul- 
minating in the declaration of war on April 25, 
1898. Goaded on by the appealing slogan, ““Remem- 
ber the Maine,” the United States entered the 
Spanish-American War 50 years ago this month and 
emerged from it a world power, with territorial 
commitments in the Caribbean and Pacific areas, and 
with an urgent determination to build the Panama 
Canal. Thus a war transformed the United States 
into an imperialistic power. It also re-united the 
North and the South. Soldiers from northern and 
southern states fought in Cuba side by side and 
President McKinley commissioned as Major Gen- 
erals two former Confederate generals who served 
in Cuba with distinction. Who and what caused the 
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the precise minute of the explosion, Cubans and | 














Built by the Span- 
iards more than 
300 years ago, the 
castle overlooks 
the spot where the 
battleship Maine 
was sunk 


explosion of the Maine remains still an unfathomable 
mystery. Investigation disclosed only that the ex- 
plosion has been caused by something outside and 
not inside the ship. 

Today as Americans, 50 years later, seem to forget 
to “remember the Maine,” the anniversary should 
remind them of the vast global power and imperialis- 
tic influence that the Spanish American war com- 
mitted to them, and the moral responsibility that 
goes with it, of seeing that such immense power is 
used not for the selfish interests of the United States 
but for the welfare of mankind. 


The Army of Forgotten Men 
In the Slave Labor Camps of Europe 
. prqregea the American people are so naive as 
to seem almost silly. As taxpayers they are being 
called upon to pay out millions of dollars for the 
economic recovery of Germany while in the meantime 
Russia, France, England are profiting by German 
prisoner slave labor. These men are needed in German 
peacetime production and reconstruction. Deprived 
of this manpower there can be no economic recovery 
in Germany. So the American taxpayer pays the cost. 
Next month brings the third anniversary of the end 
of the war in Europe. To the enduring shame of our 
civilization 2,000,000 German prisoners of war are 
still in bondage as slave laborers in coal mines, on 
road construction, at other heavy tasks and under 
guns and whips behind barbed wire prison camps. 
The nations who maintain this slave labor justify it 
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on the technicality that victors in war are not obli- 
gated to return prisoners until peace has been re- 
stored. And of course there is as yet no peace treaty 
with Germany. It is currently reported that Russia 
has more than 1,000,000 German prisoners at hard 
slave labor in its mines, mills, and forests, and at 
reconstruction tasks. France has about 380,000 and 
England about 250,000. The remainder of these 
forgotten men are said to be in Poland and Yugosla- 
via. The last German prisoner in Belgium was re- 
leased only three months ago. On New Year’s Eve 20 
German prisoners in a French prison camp were 
drowned like rats in a trap when the Moselle River 
rose and flooded their barbed wire camp. The Russian 
Government has recently begun to release driblets of 
these prisoners, largely for communist political effect 
in Germany. The effect will not be what is expected 
when the Germans see this emaciated human wreck- 
age that once was vigorous manhood, dumped off the 
trains that bring the prisoners back into Germany. 
In a letter from Berlin Miss Judy Barden in The 
New York Sun described these returned prisoners. 


One sad feature of life here is the plight of German 
prisoners sent back from Russia. Hundreds have come to 
Berlin seeking their homes and families. They were all 
dressed as Russians with shaved heads. They wandered up 
and down streets knocking on doors, begging for bread. 
One morning 19 of these homeless men rang my bell. On 
receiving something to eat they promptly sat down on the 
snow-covered steps and ate it. Scores of them wait their 
turn to search through the garbage cans frantically picking 
out dried up bones and chewing on them like animals, eat- 
ing unwashed outside cabbage leaves as if they were deli- 
cacies, eyeing the Americans furtively as if they expected 
to be beaten over the head. All appear in a daze. They 
remind me of coal mine ponies that have been down in the 
pits all their lives and then come up to the sunshine. They 
cannot see and they cannot feel. 








Americans may perhaps look with satisfaction 
upon our own record, for in 1943 there were 400,000 
German prisoners of war in U. 8. Army prison camps 
throughout the United States. (See Missions, Decem- 
ber, 1943, pages 564-569, and January, 1944, pages 
12-17.) Baptists who attended summer conferences 
at Green Lake in 1944 were never aware that a 
prisoner of war camp was maintained on the Green 
Lake property, leased by the U. S. Army. All these 
men were treated decently in accord with interna- 
tional rules. Nevertheless, some persons resorted to 
political pressure to keep them here at work. By the 
fall of 1946 all had been shipped back to Europe. 
However, instead of repatriating them to Germany 
the U. S. Army transferred many of them to the 
French Government. “‘Most of them nearly three 
years afterwards with American acquiescence are still 
enslaved,”’ reports The Progressive in its issue of 
February, 1948. The bitterness, resentment, despair 
bequeathed as a legacy from this wholesale prison 
labor can hardly be expected to form a secure founda- 
tion for enduring peace. 

Last November former Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes said to the Episcopal House of Bishops, 
‘We must not permit the prisoners taken by the 
Allied forces to become forgotten men. Human self- 
ishness is the same the world over and our own experi- 
ence enables us to appreciate the pressures upon 
other governments to hold this slave labor. The ugly 
truth is that prisoners of war are being held in Allied 
countries in order to force them to work. This is 
an inexcusable violation of a solemn pledge.” 

Here is a basic moral issue about which few Ameri- 
cans seem to care. Now and then a lone voice rises up 
in protest. For the vast majority of the American 
people the slave labor of millions of German men is 
apparently of no concern. 


lu l(t 
Remarkable Remarks 


TRUE LOYALTY THRIVES BEST in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Whether in church or nation, the virtue of 
loyalty loses its luster whenever and wherever it is 
coerced.— Prof. Samuel H. Prince. 
oe 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE must never be permitted 
to forget that they are a nation of immigrants and 
the children of immigrants.—Averell W. Harriman. 
2, 


“ 


‘THE UNITED STATES CANNOT LONG SURVIVE as a 
mere citadel of self-indulging privilege surrounded by 
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HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 





human misery. No individual, no class, no nation 





has ever been able to do that.—John Foster Dulles. 
oe 
THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN EUROPE is now a 
fellowship of suffering. The Christian church in 
America must be a fellowship of compassion.— Prof. 
Bela Vasady. 
& 
Gop MUST BE TIRED of hearing so many people 
Sunday after Sunday saying prayers and so few 
actually praying.—Rev. Peter Marshall. 
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World Pilgrimage to Amsterdam 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Opening session of 
the world conference on church 
and state, Oxford, England, July 22-26, 1937 





2 Assembly of the 127 communions and 
denominations that now comprise the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
pointed out this striking contrast. There were 
but 120 persons in the first Christian church in 
Jerusalem, as described in the 15th chapter of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, whereas 
there will gather at Amsterdam, Holland, Au- 
gust 22 to September 4, 1948, considerably 
more than that number of churches, meaning 
denominations or communions or groups of 
organizations of a single confession. They will 
come from all continents, all parts of the world, 
and from most of the nations on earth, and from 
all types of Christian communions. Only four 
branches of the Christian church will not be 
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This conference was one of the predecessor 
conferences that now culminate in 
the meeting at Amsterdam 


A preliminary appraisal of the forthcoming 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
scheduled to meet in Amsterdam, Holland, 
August 22—September 4, 1948. Northern Baptists 
will be represented by four delegates and four 
alternates who were appointed by the General 
Council at its meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
December. See February issue of MISSIONS. 
page 91 and page 222 in this issue. 





represented, Roman Catholicism, Unitarianism, 
Christian Science, and Mormonism. 

Most readers of Missions will recall that the 
first definite action on a widely representative 
scale looking toward the founding of a World 
Council of Churches occurred at the Oxford 
Conference on Church and State and at the 
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Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, 
both held during the summer of 1937, with 119 
and 123 denominations respectively participat- 
ing through officially appointed delegates. (See 
MISSIONS, October, 1937, pages 456-466, and 
November, 1937, pages 530-538.) At both con- 
ferences the Northern Baptist Convention was 
represented by duly appointed delegates, and 
the Southern Baptist Convention was repre- 
sented by several messengers, notably the late 
President J. R. Sampey of the Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary who contributed to the 
discussions and whose address at Edinburgh on 
regenerate church membership is recorded in the 
official Congress report. It is worthy of note 
that as of this date, and each week, more ac- 
ceptances are being received at World Council 
Headquarters, acceptances to the invitation 
have come from more Christian bodies than 
were involved in the inauguration of the plan. 

It is likewise notable that a very good pro- 
portion of the churches of Asia, Africa, India, 
Indonesia and Polynesia as well as the Near 
East, and the whole Eastern Orthodox World 
will be represented. To the best of the ability 
of the Provisional Committee, every non-Roman 
Church in foreign mission areas that is a genu- 
inely autonomous body has been invited. Un- 
fortunately nobody can tell at this writing 
whether or not there will be any representation 
at Amsterdam from the Russian Orthodox 
Church or from the churches in the Russian 
orbit. 

What then will be the nature of the Amster- 
dam meeting looked at in its totality? It will be 
the most representative official body of the 
churches ever to have assembled. It must be 
recalled that only in this present 20th century has 
the Christian Church become worldwide. For 
that reason among others such a gathering 
would have been impossible in any previous 
century of the Christian era. It will be engaged 
in consummating the decade-long process of 
establishing the World Council—since it has 
been kept “provisional,” in process of formation 
during the ten-year period of unforeseen world 
developments, war, and its aftermath. It will be 
dealing on a global scale with Christian strategy 
in the atomic age. Although possessing or claim- 
ing only such authority as the self evidencing 
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spiritual weight of its deliverances inspires, it 
will speak in a collective voice concerning the 
great concerns which fill millions of Christian 
hearts with foreboding and uncertainty, hope 
and determination. It will manifest the enor- 
mously important fact that down underneath the 
differences which separate Christ’s followers 
today there is already present a great sense of 
familyhood. Now more than ever it is apparent 
that as the late Archbishop William Temple of 
York, and subsequently of Canterbury, observed 
at the Edinburgh conference in 1937: “Those 
who have no sense of a common concern do not 
come together to discuss their differences. The 
very fact that we come together from the many 
divisions of the Church is evidence that we 
already have much in common and are unhappy 
about our differences.” ; 





Dr. John R. Mott presenting a report at a recent meet- 
ing of the Committee on the World Council of Churches. 
He is one of five co-chairmen of the World Council, the 
other four being the Archbishop Germanos of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of Sweden, and Pastor Marc Boegner of 
the French Protestant Church. Whether this custom of 
co-chairmen will be repeated after Amsterdam or 
whether only one president of the World Council will 
be elected has not yet been determined 
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No person will be more keenly missed at 
Amsterdam than Dr. William Temple, who was 
unanimously chosen first chairman of the Pro- 
visional Committee. There is no clear indication 
as to whether he will have one successor in the 
chairmanship of the World Council or whether 
the present custom of multiple chairmen with 
its advantages and disadvantages will be con- 
tinued. 

There will be 450 delegates at Amsterdam, 
with 450 alternates. A high proportion of these 
latter will probably attend. There will be cate- 
gories of accredited visitors, consultants, youth 
observers, and fraternal delegates. Only these, 
plus the staff and press representatives, will be 
able to attend the Assembly which will meet in 
Concert Hall, of 
Amsterdam which 1400 in all. 
Since America has only 75 delegates and 75 


the “‘Concertgebauw,” or 
seats about 


alternates, plus 25 accredited visitors, it will be 
seen that the pressure for these latter places will 
be tremendous. Indeed it is already tremendous 
as any one would realize who had to read the 
correspondence from those wishing to attend 
from most of the 28 member denominations in 
the U. S. A. 

The reasons for the rigid limitations on at- 
tendance, which are heightened by the difficul- 
ties of housing and restaurant facilities, need to 
be understood. It would be wonderful if all 
those interested from every land could attend. 
But deliberative bodies cannot do their work in 
vast arenas or gigantic auditoriums. Even at its 
present contemplated size, the meeting is likely 
to prove unwieldy. It is hoped that those who 
sannot satisfy their desire to attend will be 
spiritual pilgrims to Amsterdam and sustain the 
Assembly in their prayers as well as in their 
thought and study. 

What will the Amsterdam Assembly discuss? 
First of all come matters of organization and 
program. The force of events,—mainly unfore- 
seen in 1937, has already called into being 11 
departments of World Council activity. These 
will either be continued, abandoned or supple- 
mented. The present staff is entirely provisional. 
It will have to be elected, replaced, or partially 
changed to meet the wishes of the Assembly. 
The Constitution will be adopted or amended 
or redrafted. The indications are that it will be 
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Most Reverend Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one of the five co-chairmen of the World Council 
of Churches. It will be recalled that the Archbishop 
officiated at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth in 
Westminster Abbey last November 


adopted substantially in its present form with 
certain modifications already agreed to as wise 
in the light of a decade of experience. 

The manifold problems of relationships to 
other worldwide Christian bodies will have to 
be considered, and in particular the cooperation 
of the World Council with the older Interna- 
tional Missionary Council which has already so 
many ties with the younger Churches in foreign 
mission fields. Similarly consideration will need 
to be given to relationships between the World 
Council and the various Confessional Bodies 
and denominational world organizations which 
have been gaining in strength and significance: 
e.g. the Baptist World Alliance, the Lutheran 
World Federation, and the Methodist Ecumeni- 
cal Conference. 

On the other hand there is a very important 
study program to which the Assembly will de- 
vote much time. It is related to the general 
theme: “‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.”’ 
This has been subdivided into four parts: 
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1—The Universal Church in God’s Design 
the unity, function and character of the Church 
in the world today. 

2—God’s Design and Man’s Witness—the 
contemporary task of interpreting the Gospel 
in the idiom of the common man through 
evangelism and the teaching functions of the 
Church. 

3—The Church and the Disorder of Society 
a diagnosis of the particular ills which are 
suffered by mankind in this present atomic age. 

4—The Church and International Affairs- 
dealing with the potential Christian contribution 
to world order, the United Nations, and the 
winning of world peace. 

Years of preparation have gone into the 
studies upon which this latter adventure de- 
pends. So far as prayerful, conscientious think- 
ing, frank interchange of opinion, and face-to- 
face consultation by able and representative 
Christians can assure its being so, the material 
presented to the delegates will be of highest 
quality and designed especially to help them 
in their deliberations. 

As an example of the care which has been 
taken in the preparation of the preliminary 
studies on the four main themes it is inter- 
esting to note that what is called the Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee met during the last 
days of the year 1947 at Crozer Theological 
Seminary in Chester, Pa., at the invitation of 
President E. A. Aubrey who is himself a promi- 
nent member of the group. From that meeting 
three or four persons will carry recommendations 
to a meeting of the study commissions in Gene- 
va, Switzerland, beginning January 20th. The 
finished documents in proof form will be subject 
to adoption, rejection, or revision by the Assem- 
bly when it meets in Holland. | 

Long ago Edmund Burke said “When evil 
men conspire, the good must associate or go 
down to ignominious defeat.”’ The will to associ- 
ate in freedom and fellowship has been develop- 
ing in the contemporary Christian scene with re- 
markable celerity. More and more it has been 
made plain to followers of Jesus Christ that the 
late Bishop William H. Brent was absolutely 





right when in 1925 he said at Stockholm at the 
first meeting of the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, “the world is too 
strong for a divided church.” More important 
is the awakened realization of the reason why 
the Lord Jesus coupled his oft-repeated petition 
for oneness among his followers with the word 
“that the world may believe.” 

No one can tell at this writing whether there 
will be adequate representation at Amsterdam 
from the Churches in the Russian orbit. If there 
is not, a serious element of weakness will be 
present. The fact of the existence of two worlds 
politically and economically is only too ap- 
parent: the worldwide ecumenical Christian 
Church is the one and only hope of realizing 
practical world community in the spirit of 
‘“‘one world” as it has been glimpsed by pro- 
phetic minds. Well may all Christians pray that 
real progress be made at that point. For if it is 
not, the prospect is indeed dark for the coming 
years. 

Thus it will be seen that the Amsterdam 
Assembly has at least a four-fold task: Consti- 
tutional organization; fact finding; the definition 
of principles of common action; the search for 
prophetic insights concerning the will of God 
for His Church collectively as well as for Chris- 
tians individually. If it achieves this four-fold 
task it will easily confirm the prophetic ap- 
praisal recently offered by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick who said, ““The Amsterdam meeting of 
the World Council of Churches may easily prove 
to be one of the really crucial events in all 
Christian history.” One of the finest predictions 
of Amsterdam’s potentialities is set forth in 
this brief statement by Dr. John S. Bonnell of 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church: 
“The World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam next summer will afford an unprecedented 
opportunity for the Christian churches not 
merely to demonstrate their spiritual unity but 
to speak with a united voice on man’s need of God.” 
Does man need God today? Look in any direc- 
tion across the world and the answer to the 
question is overwhelming in its affirmation and 
its tragic urgency. 





Here They Died and Their Remains Rest Here 


By HENRY S 





WATERS, 





The concrete memorial cross on the spot where 11 Baptist missionaries and one son were 
executed by the Japanese on December 21, 1943. Forever to be remembered among 
the martyrs of the Christian church are Francis H. Rose and Mrs. Rose, Frederick W. 
Meyer and Mrs. Meyer, Erle F. Rounds, Mrs. Rounds, 10-year-old son Erle Douglas, 
James H. Covell and Mrs. Covell, Jennie Adams, Signe Erickson, Dorothy Dowell 


BOPEVALE is a name now well known 
throughout the Baptist world. It was 
# at Hopevale that a small band of mis- 
sionaries and their friends sought refuge during 
the Japanese occupation of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Here they lived in jungle fastnesses, 
supported by their Filipino friends through 18 
months of hiding. Here they were finally cap- 
tured in a surprise raid by the Japanese Army 
and executed on a lonely hilltop in the center of 
the valley. Their temporary evacuation home, 
to which they had given the name, “‘Hopevale,” 
known to the Filipino natives as Ola-ogan, is a 
circular valley in the mountains of Panay Island, 
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With reverent and impressive ceremony the 
remains of the martyred missionaries who were 
executed by the Japanese at Hopevale, in the 
Philippine Islands on December 21, 1943, were 
interred in a vault beneath the memorial cross 
that has been erected on the spot where they died. 





with thickly wooded slopes and a jungle floor. 
The valley is about half a mile from rim to rim 
and is remotely situated from all roads. 

On December 21, 1947, the fourth anniversary 
of the martyrdom, a group of Baptist mis- 
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sionaries and Filipino friends from all the mis- 
sion area made a trip to the spot to place at 
final rest the remains of the martyred group. 
These remains had been carefully and lovingly 
guarded in the Katipunan Baptist Church ‘for 
the past four years. During the past autumn 
there had been erected on the hilltop a concrete 
cross ten feet high. In its base was a hollow 
vault, and in it was placed in an impressive 
ceremony a simple wooden box. It was their 
common casket. 

On Saturday December 20, we made the trip 
to Katipunan, about four kilometers from the 
main provincial highway, and spent the night 
there in the homes of the church people. Early 
the next morning after breakfast a short cere- 
mony was held in the Katipunan Church. Then 
with the casket borne between two mountain- 
eers the. procession took the rough and steep 
trail that leads from the village of Katipunan 
up to Hopevale. An hour’s walk brought us to 
the “Cathedral in the Glen”—the beautiful 
outdoor chapel that had been developed by Dr. 
Francis M. Rose. Here laying stone on stone and 
levelling off the floor of a‘ deep ravine with 
towering trees and perpendicular walls, Dr. 
Rose had created a chapel of superb beauty, 
with a giant forest tree standing behind the 
cross at the front, and stone seats ranged on 
either side. Here again a service was held in 
memory of our friends who had so often met 
here to worship God in the days of their exile. 
Worshipping here on the very spot where they 





The grass chapel on the site of one of the missionary huts 
where the exiles lived before their capture 
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The wild and isolated country in which the executed 
missionaries had taken refuge before their capture 


had sat, and sung, and prayed, gave us all a 
stirring memory of their last days. The high 
point of this service was the reading of Dr. 
Rose’s poem, “‘The Martyr’s Antiphony.” He 
had written it 13 years before his own martyr- 
dom. It proved to be poignantly prophetic. 

After the service our party crossed the small 
creek that served as the water supply for the 
missionaries and their friends, to the clearing 
on which their grass huts had stood. Here now 
stands a simple grass chapel, where the moun- 
taineer congregation worships. Lunch was eaten 
here. Then the entire party wound its way up 
the jungle trail to the hilltop where our friends 
were put to death. Here on the very spot where 
they died, one after the other, has been erected 
a concrete cross. Into the vault in its base was 
placed the casket, as the final resting place of 
the brave band who here gave their lives in the 
service of their Master. 

It is a spot of great beauty, isolated and 
lonely from the places of men, but here one 
feels close to God. In the cross is strength and 
solidity of design, symbolic of the life and 
character of the brave band whom it now 
shelters in death as it guided and encouraged 
them in life. Here a simple but reverent cere- 
mony was again held as the cross was dedicated 
followed by a service of committal. From this 
spot one looks up to the surrounding hills on 
every side, for the cross stands on a low hill in 
the center of the valley. Here lies all that is 
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mortal of 11 missionaries, a mining engineer 
and his wife, and three children. 

Those who died here and whose remains rest 
beneath the cross included: Dr. and Mrs. Francis 
H. Rose; Dr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Meyer; 
Rev. and Mrs. Erle F. Rounds and their son 
Erle Douglas Rounds; Professor and Mrs. 
James H. Covell; Misses Jennie Adams, Signe 
Erickson, and Dorothy Dowell; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Clardy and their two sons Johnny and 
Terry. 

Thus ends the story of a noble band of Ameri- 
can Baptist missionaries in whose memory the 
name HOPEVALE will forever be the synonym 


* 





for steadfastness, fidelity, courage, and devotion 
to the cause of Jesus Christ. 


NOTE—Previous references, editorial notes, 
and feature articles related to the Hopevale 
martyrdom appeared in MISSIONS as follows: 
June, 1945, pages 298-299; September, 1945, pages 
383-384; March, 1946, pages 154-155; April, 
1946, pages 206-217; June, 1947, pages 336-339. 
Copies of the memorial booklet, Through Shining 
Archway, issued by the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, are still available at 25 cents per 
copy, on request to Home Secretary Jesse R. Wil- 
son, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Mention this reference in MISSIONS.—ED. 

. - 


Two of the gutted buildings on the campus of the Central Philippine College 


This Creative Period | in the Philippine Islands 


* MINNIE S. SEARS 


New and vigorous life is ‘sei throughout the Philippine Islands whose 
people have said farewell to the slow and leisurely tempo of the Far East 


NOTE.—Mrs. Charles H. Sears, as Foreign Secre- 
tary for the Far East was sent by the Woman's 
Foreign Mission Board on a secretarial visit to the 
mission fields in Japan, China, and the Philippine 
Islands. This article reports her airplane trip from 
Seattle via Alaska and Japan to Manila, her first 
experience in airplane transportation, and her 
impressions of postwar life in the Philippine |s- 
lands.— ED. 


SUST a week ago I left Seattle by plane 
and vet I feel now as if I had been in the 
Philippine Islands for Never 
before in my life has so much been packed into 
so short a time. I had never flown before, but 
now after my first trip of 7,128 miles I feel like 





weeks. 


a veteran. 
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The trip north off the shore of British Colum- 
bia to Alaska is beautiful and I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. It had been so clear and fine up 
above the clouds that I was surprised to come 
down and find a heavy snow storm in Anchorage. 
The plane that was to take me the rest of the 
way was delayed, so I took a cab four miles to 
the town, where in a few minutes I saw most of 
what there was to see. It is a lively sort of place 
with a frontier atmosphere, poor goods and 
high prices. Practically all communication and 
travel in Alaska is by plane and the amount of 
coming and going is almost unbelievable. In 
one month in recent years it is reported there 
were 10,000 arrivals and departures from Mitch- 
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ell Field, more than from LaGuardia Field 

in New York during the same month. Anchorage 

is a busy port engulfed in a wilderness. In a very 
few minutes one sees no sign of life, only snow 
and wooded swamp. 

At two o’clock in the morning the plane 
arrived at Shemya, at the outermost tip of the 
Aleutians. It is a barren little island with an 
excellent runway built during the war. A group 
of barracks nearby indicated another American 
outpost, but aside from that there was no sign 
of life or activity. Nothing grows on these 
islands. At this time of year there is only snow 
and ice. A bus took us a mile‘or more over the 
snow to a comfortable little lodge for coffee and 
sandwiches, and then we were off for Tokyo. 
What a glorious sight the winter sky was, 
studded with stars that appeared to be near 
enough to touch. During the night the pilot 
invited me to come up in the navigation room 
of the plane and as I sat in the seat next to him 
he told me about a few of the many, many 
instruments on the huge board before us. I felt 
more secure after I had that experience up 
front. During this long stretch of the journey 
I was the only woman passenger which may 
account for the privilege I had of going forward 
and seeing the pilot, navigator and radio opera- 
tor at their jobs. 

All night I could not ciose my eyes. The night 
was so beautiful but also very long, for darkness 
came at 3:30 in the afternoon at Anchorage, 
and with setting watches back four or five hours, 
and skipping a day entirely when we crossed the 
international date line I was considerably con- 
fused as to time and welcomed the daylight as 
I seldom have before. 

Although I had lived in the Far East, I had 
forgotten how much brighter and more vivid 
the skies are. The sunrise far up north of Japan 
and the sunset between Shanghai and Manila, 
I shall never forget. The beauty of both is im- 
possible to describe. My soul was stirred to 
the depths by the beauty of ‘God’s creation. 

Most of that day we were in sight of the 
beautiful snow covered mountains of Japan. 
For hours sacred Mount Fujiyama dominated 
the view in all her glory. Not a cloud in the sky 
marred the clear view as we came over Japan. 
Twice we circled Tokyo and then headed in the 
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direction of Yokohama, where about 20 friends 
greeted me. They were Japanese friends and 
American, some of whom I had not seen for 
nearly 20 years. My heart ached as I looked at 
these Japanese men and women whom I knew 
personally to be as earnest and sincere in their 
Christian faith as any Christians in the world. 
They were old, broken, shabby, but the fellow- 
ship together for the short hour at the airport 
I shall long remember. All day as I flew over 
Japan with the warm glow of that hour in my 
heart, the ache was very keen. It was as though 
a beautiful and promising child in the family of 
nations had been stricken with a dread disease 
and left living but an invalid. However, there 
is life, and therefore a chance for recovery and 
no one can deny that suffering can be beneficial. 

There is no airport like Shanghai, with its 
endless chattering and hurrying about. People, 
automobiles, planes, are everywhere. The five 
o'clock whistle blew and hundreds of men and 
boys streamed out of one building, swarming all 
around our plane which was then warming up 
its engines. Everybody seemed to be there 
making reservations or arriving from some- 
where. There were long robed, fur capped 
aristocratic gentlemen, poor coolies, whole fam- 
ilies, and lone students. Behind the information 
desk were attractive, soft spoken, efficient young 
women who gave me the information I wanted 
with courtesy and dispatch. 

Late that evening I was met in Manila by 
Presbyterian missionaries who put me up very 
hospitably until I took my plane for Iloilo, 
where much of our Baptist work is located. 
The next morning I walked for blocks on Taft 
Avenue in Manila amid half destroyed buildings 
with business going on as usual. There was the 
sound of voice lessons from a conservatory of 
music, and streams of people in and out of 
wrecks of buildings of Manila University. There 
is building, building everywhere! In Manila, at 
least, fine new houses are springing up and the 
sound of hammers drowns out all others. It will 
take many, many years, however, to erase the 
terrible scars of war in the center of the city. 
Tall buildings of concrete stand leaning pre- 
cariously as far as the eye can see and streets 
are so rough that they would be closed to 
traffic in America. Not so, out here. Buses, 
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jitneys, jeeps, wagons and trucks come so thick 
and fast, bumping along, that the poor pedes- 
trian can scarcely make his way across a street. 
Everybody is going somewhere and in a hurry. 
No longer is the East slow and leisurely. 

While many fine new houses are going up in 
residential sections, there still remain unspeak- 
able slum areas. In these places anything serves 
as building material such as old pieces of cor- 
rugated iron rusted out from use since the war 
closed, worn out discarded army tents, bamboo, 
grass, odd pieces of boards, gasoline tins, just 
anything. In these miserable little shacks live 
large families with many children, doing their 
cooking on the ground outside and with no 
sanitary equipment of any kind. Even in the 
ruins of large concrete buildings live squatter 
families. The withdrawing of the U. S. Army 
is causing more and more unemployment and 
with prices sky high there is of necessity real 
suffering among the lower class of people. 

Low incomes and high prices make it neces- 
sary for practically all educated women in 
middle class homes to be employed. This poses 
a very serious problem in the disrupting of 
home life and lack of proper care of children. 
Since Filipino wives and mothers are out teach- 
ing or doing other forms of work, missionary 
mothers are expected to do the same. I have not 
found anyone who was not carrying too heavy 
a load. One wonders how long the human body 
can stand the pressure. With no place to go for 
vacation and little money to spend on such a 
luxury, the almost universal habit is to work 
right on through the terrific hot season. 

Everywhere reports indicate fine results in the 
way of additions to the churches and increased 
applications for school enrolments. I have never 
seen anything to equal the desire for education. 
Colleges have sprung up with the worst sort of 
buildings and equipment you can imagine, but 
they are all crowded to overflowing. Degrees 
take on an importance hard to imagine at home. 
Speakers are often introduced with emphasis 
on their scholastic accomplishments. Almost 
everyone with education seems to be planning 
to go to the United States. I met young mothers 
who plan to leave husbands and small children 
to study in America, and any number of women 
whose husbands are already there. 
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The high regard of Filipinos for the United 
States and Americans 1s very gratifying, yet 
amost frightening, for one feels it is not al- 
together deserved. Probably in all of East Asia 
this attitude is unique in the Philippine Islands, 
for practically everywhere else during the war 
the people turned against the mother country. 
Here it seems to have cemented the ties and the 
young republic starts out admiring and imitat- 
ing America in an amazing way. 

The Protestant mission program is pitifully 
small and inadequate in the face of unprec- 
edented opportunities. Nowhere could I find 
a piece of work that did not deserve to be 
strengthened. One young woman said to me, 
“It must be terrible to be a Mission Board 
Secretary and see the needs everywhere with 
no way of meeting them.” It is. If only people 
in the churches could see the earnestness of 
these people to make something of their lives 
and the fearfully hard struggle that it is, they 
would gladly share. 

It is not easy to work here, in spite of some 
of the advantages I have indicated. An educated 
laity is a distinct asset but at times it can cause 
very difficult problems. The temperament of 
the people is quite different from that of Ameri- 
cans and difficulties can easily arise. The climate 
makes a terrific drain on energy and yet the 
speed and pressure of life here is equal to that 
anywhere in the world. 

A Christian hospital, or a mission school, the 
Y.W.C.A., Union Theological Seminary, almost 
any Christian institution one can mention is 
an oasis of clean, cool quietness in an exceed- 
ingly dirty, hot, noisy city. One longs to see 
them multiplied many fold in a land where most 
lives are barren, and yet hearts are eager for the 
better things. 

There is no mistaking the fact that the 
Philippine Islands is a young, vigorous and 
ambitious nation of people. It is a creative 
period in the life of the nation. America has 
every opportunity to help at this time. All we 
need is awareness of the situation and the 
willingness to share. It is not difficult to reach 
people with the message of the Christian gospel. 
The doors are wide open now. However, during 
my three weeks here I have wondered many 
times how long this opportunity will remain. 
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Some Know Why They Come and Some Do Not 


By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


The spacious campus of Bacone College with the chapel occupying a prominent site 


aYHERE are many young Indians in the 
2 at student body at Bacone College who 
5 came here not knowing exactly why 
they came or what they really wanted when 
they arrived and enrolled. Here is a young man, 
a full-blooded Cherokee Indian from North Car- 
olina, tall, handsome, and well proportioned. He 
thought it was smart to enlist in the U.S. Navy 
when he was 16 years old. He served four years, 
saw battle service in the Far East, and was 
wounded. At the age of 20 he was discharged 
from the Navy. Before entering it he had had 
only one year of high school. After two years of 
not knowing what to do with himself he came to 
Bacone College because a Christian student had 
recommended the school to him. When he came 
into my office to talk over the situation, he said 
frankly, “I have no aim in life. While I was in 
the service two calamities occurred to me. The 
first was the death of my mother. The second 
was the burning of our family home. Then my 
father married again and moved elsewhere. I 
do not know what to do with myself. On the 
Indian reservation back in North Carolina there 
is nothing to do except cut timber.” Now he 
is in Bacone supported by his G.I. Bill of Rights. 
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~~ PA A 
Brief human interest sketches of student person- 
alities at Bacone College for American Indians 
which prepares the younger generation of 
Indians for assimilation into the culture of the 
white race and for leading their own people along 
the same Christian paths in which they learned 
to walk during the student years at Bacone\College 
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He does not know how to study and is very fond 
of playing football. In him one may see the care- 
free habits of his ancestors who lived by hunting 
and fishing. He needs an awakening. He is not 
likely to have an intellectual awakening unless 
he first has a spiritual awakening. 

Here is a boy from the Cherokee Hills of 
Oklahoma who came from a large family on a 
poor farm. The most he could bring with him 
was $100 in cash. To meet the remainder of his 
college bill he proposed to work 16 hours a week. 
We discovered that he had a good mind, but was 
immature in social relations. The intellectual 
awakening came easily to him but not the spirit- 
ual awakening. We still await that. His father 
was pleased with his progress and asked that the 
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following September we take also the next 
younger son, telling us that we would find a 
great difference in the boys, the first being bright 
and the second not at all interested in books. 
When the second brother appeared on the cam- 
pus he ran away and hid because he did not 
want to attend the Sunday school. He behaved 
like a captive deer, restive under the compulsion 
of observing regular hours. After 10 weeks his 
English teacher joyfully reported a change. The 
boy has awakened. He is making rapid progress 
in his studies, belying the prediction of his 
father about his slowness to learn. His teacher is 
thrilled at finding this response. 

Here is another boy who is in his third year 
with us. He also is a full-blooded Indian and is 
willing to work. Since he has some property, he 
has a guardian. He asked this guardian that he 
might enroll this year as a student who pays 
$400 and, therefore, only has to work four hours. 
Within two weeks of the opening of school he 
came to me and said, “I want to work more than 
four hours. May I work an additional four hours 
and have my extra four hours of work credited to 
one of my classmates who is poor?” Of course 


BELOW: Roger Davis and his 

sister Isabel, both Navajo Indians 

from Arizona. Roger hopes to be a 
doctor and Isabel a teacher 








ABOVE: Nova McNulty at the 

loom weaving an Indian rug. 

Many students are taught practical 
Indian arts 


we gladly consented. Another boy in similar 


circumstances decided to do the same thing. 
Two orphan brothers were sent to us by a man 
who wanted to educate them. He had tried them 
in another school and was discouraged because 
they did not seem to want to work. When they 
‘ame to us they were assigned to the College 
farmer, who set them to milking cows. Whether 
it was due to the personality of the farmer or 
to their love of animals, they quickly learned to 
work and to like it. Now they surprise us by 
voluntarily coming and telling us on occasions 
that they have finished the work assigned and 
are willing to do more. They also like to study. 
We have several Indians on our administra- 
tive staff but only two Indians on our faculty. 
One of these is W. Richard West a Cheyenne 
Indian. He.was educated at Bacone College and 
continued his education at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, majoring in art. After serving as a teacher 
in the Phoenix Indian School for a few years he 
came to us the head of our art department. As 
he gave his religious testimony in a recent meet- 
ing, he said, “‘My parents were members of 
another denomination and I was christened as 


BELOW: The Queen of the football 

game and her attendant. In spite of 

the presence of such beauty, Bacone 
lost the game 
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an infant. My mother died when I was six years 
old and I had little religious background in my 
childhood. Whatever I have learned about the 
Bible and Christ I have learned from Baptist 
teachers in government schools and in Bacone 
College. Although born in another denomina- 
tion I owe my religious education entirely to 
Baptists. I am glad to become a member of the 
Baptist Church and to give witness to having 
accepted Christ as my Saviour.” 





Professor West instructs some of his students in sculptur- 
ing, which is basic to other art courses 


Our athletic coach comes from a well-known 
Baptist family. His father, now no longer living, 
was a graduate of this school. His mother has 
been a regular contributor to it. Most of his 
seven brothers were graduated from Bacone 
College. He, himself, one of the youngest, went 
to a public school and to the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. He is thus a by-product of Bacone. 

. Recently two brothers came from a govern- 
ment Indian school and entered Bacone College 
in the middle of the first semester. I asked them 
why they had changed. They told me that the 
government school had received more students 
than it was able to manage and that there was 





too much disorder among the war veterans 
among them. These two brothers were both 
veterans, but they came because they wanted 
to be in a distinctly Christian school. 

This year Bacone College is giving more at- 
tention to music than for many long years. The 





Students are also taught the handling of farm ma- 
chinery. Here a student brings a tractor into position 


drafting of students for military service made it 
impossible during the war years to have the 
Singing Red Men. Our teacher of vocal music 
has revived the organization and has discovered 
a wealth of promising voices. The teacher of 
instrumental music directs the girls glee club 
and the choir, and has also organized a band. 

The future of the Indian people in the United 
States is assimilation into the white race and its 
culture. Education alone is neither sufficient 
nor adequate to consummate this. The gospel 
of Christ is indispensable. It is the mission of 
Bacone College to help American Indian youth 
pass over into the larger life that is open to them 
in the United States and to prepare them to lead 
their people along the same Christian paths in 
which they have learned to walk while they 
were here as students. 














A Dismembered Civilization in Search of Security 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 





Chapel service at an American military training camp 


T IS difficult to describe the mingled 
emotions of the traveller through Eu- 
rope today. When strolling through the 
beautiful military cemeteries where rest the 
precious remains of our sons and daughters, one 
is overwhelmed with a sense of gratitude for a 
generation of American young people, indeed 
two generations, who with their allies interposed 
their bodies as a barrier between their country 
and the foe. They “‘waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight armies of the aliens.” That is an 
overpowering and unanswerable fact. Baptists 
were free to travel through Europe and to at- 
tend the Baptist World Congress last summer 
because these young men and women had died. 
Had the enemy won, there would have been no 
freedom in Europe now—perhaps not in all the 





world. 

Nevertheless, through the mists of our tears 
as we prayed together and laid roses upon the 
graves of the silent dead, there came a persistent 
question. The question re-appeared as our trains 
crawled precariously over the high, shaky, 
temporary, wooden trestles that take the place 
of bombed out railroad bridges. Again, the 
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A realistic analysis, free from pious sentimen- 
talism and subversive implications, of what 
constitutes national defence, and a_ vigorous 
repudiation of American peacetime military 
conscription which is being proposed to the 
4merican people under the innocent and plausi- 
ble term of universal military training. 


EL LES 


question persisted as we cruised through ports 
and harbors piled deep with the hulks of sunken 
ships, all the way from the British Channel to 
the Baltic Sea. Still more did the question pound 
into our consciousness as we saw currency sys- 
tems turning into handfuls of paper, watched 
starving populations scrounging through the 
fields with pails and gunny sacks, gathering a 
potato here, a stick of wood there, a handful of 
berries along a hedge, against the coming winter, 
or as we ourselves stumbled through the death- 
scented rubble of this vast 20th century Pompeii. 

This was the question: what constitutes an 
adequate national defence? 
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Every honest patriot is concerned over na- 
tional defence. It is unthinkable that we should 
surrender our liberty and our security as a peo- 
ple. The trouble is that most American citizens 
think automatically in terms of but one kind of 
national defence: a strong army, a strong marine 
corps, a navy, and an air corps second to none. 
In short, they think of military power so invinci- 
ble that no nation nor group of nations will dare 
to attack us. This is the only program, so the 
average man contends, that will protect our 
American national heritage and guarantee the 
peace. 

And yet that was exactly the philosophy of 
defence entertained by the broken nations of 
Europe—Germany, Italy, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Great Britain, Russia. Their 
citizens all argued the same way: “If only we 
have a well trained army, with a fleet and an 
air force sufficient to control the sea and the air, 
we shall be secure.”” Yet they were not secure. 
War came. Peace was not preserved. 

To be sure, some of the seven countries I have 
listed won battles, and shared with America the 
ultimate military victory. But today we see 
them all bogging down into the sink-holes of 
bankruptcy and anarchy, Jie pre-historic ani- 
mals floundering helplessly in the tar pits of 
La Brea. And like the monsters of that far-away 
time, the more ponderous their armaments, the 
more surely are they sinking. 

That is why we should examine very cau- 
tiously the many proposals now being advanced 
in the United States for universal military train- 
ing. 

Three years ago, while the war was still being 
fought, a group of citizens of Syracuse (my 
home city) determined to study this matter. It 
was recommended that final disposition of this 
controversial subject be postponed until after 
the war had been successfully terminated. When 
peace finally came, the study was resumed. Two 
months ago, on Sunday, February 1, 1948, they 
released their findings, signed by six religious 
leaders, both lay and clerical, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, as follows: 

Tue Most Rev. Watter A. Forry, bishop of the 
Catholic diocese of Syracuse. 

Tue Rev. Dr. W. Earu Leppen, bishop of the 
Syracuse area of the Methodist Church. 
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Tue Ricut Rev. Maco E. Peasopy, bishop of 
the Syracuse Episcopal Diocese of Central New York. 

Dr. Witu1am P. Totiey, chancellor of Syracuse 
University. 

Tue Rev. Harry B. Taytor, president of the 
Syracuse and Onondaga County Council of Churches, 
and pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 

BENJAMIN E. Suove, Baptist attorney, and former 
president of the Syracuse and Onondaga County 
Council of Churches. 

The Syracuse papers gave wide publicity to 
these findings, because of the inter-faith charac- 
ter of the study, and the civic prominence of the 
people concerned. 

The fact that similar groups all over the coun- 
try, including representatives of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, the 
National Farmers Union, the American Veterans 
Committee, the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, the National Conference of Union Labor 
Legionnaires, the Parents-Teachers Congress, 
and church bodies of every denomination, have 


This dismembered civilization must realize that there 
is only one defense against the atomic bomb 


A cartoon by Bruce Blassen, reproduced by courtesy of ‘'The Los Angeles Ttmes"’ 
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issued similar pronouncements, should be ample 
evidence of the fact that the opposition to uni- 
versal military training is not inspired by crack- 
pots, subversive interests, or sob sister senti- 
mentalists. The anti-conscriptionist groups in- 
clude in their ranks some of the stoutest and 
most intelligent patriots in the United States,— 
people who are interested in precisely this issue: 
what constitutes adequate national defence? 
They insist that any national defence that issues 
purely in military victory, and does not protect 
the people against subsequent revolition, star- 
vation, taxation, economic collapse, anarchy, 
and moral ruin, is not adequate national defence. 

To quote the Syracuse findings mentioned 
above, universal compulsory military training is 
undesirable because: 

ONE. It would tacitly admit the inability of the 
United Nations organization to produce a peaceful 
world, and would foster a new spirit of nationalistic 
isolation which would lead other nations to distrust 
our peaceful intentions. 

TWO. It would excite the nations to a competitive 
and costly armament race. 

THREE. It would create a false sense of national 
security by undue reliance on an outmoded approach 
to military preparedness. 

FOUR. It would divert vast amounts of public 
funds from support of more adequate methods of 
national security and defense at a time when we are 
straining every nerve to find money for constructive 
efforts to assure peace. 

FIVE. It would produce a revolutionary and an 
undemocratic change in our American policy by 
conscripting and regimenting youth in peacetime, 
subjecting them to military indoctrination, and plac- 
ing them under rigid military authority. 

SIX. It would interrupt the normal peacetime 
education of our American youth. 

SEVEN. It would have a negative moral influence 
on the impressionable character of our youth. 

EIGHT. It would provide through the use of 
conscriptive authority a simple means of producing 
military manpower, but it would invalidate our 
country’s announced intention to make peace the 
first objective of our foreign policy. 

All Northern Baptist pastors, laymen, women, 
and young people would do well to read and. 
circulate the pamphlet recently issued by the 
National Council Against Conscription, under 
the title, The Militarization of America. It can 
be secured at 10 cents a copy, or 12 copies for 
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$1.00, from the National Council Against Con- 
scription at 1013—18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
It is signed by noted men and women like Albert 
Einstein, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and many 
others, and contains facts about the military 
trends in our American life which should be 
truly alarming to the Christian church, and to 
every patriotic conception of freedom and 
democracy. Quoting Arnold J. Toynbee, these 
citizens from all walks of life point out that 
“militarism has been by far the commonest cause 
of the breakdown of civilization.” 

More than $10,000,000,000 of the United 
States federal budget for 1948 will go for military 
appropriations. This does not include agencies 
related to the military. Is it not silly to talk 
about economy in government and direct all our 
fire at a few stenographers, boon-dogglers, and 
bureaucrats; when the real Colossus of expendi- 
ture and wastefulness is to be found in our mili- 
tary and naval appropriations? If these ap- 
propriations would guarantee national security, 
there might be reason for considering them. 
But they do not guarantee security! Atomic war- 
fare and bacteriological warfare may make all 
our present systems of military defence as out- 
moded as the Maginot Line. 

Men who have had the most to do with the 
production of the atomic bomb declare that 
there is no military defence against it at all. One 
of our high war department officials ridiculed 
this idea that there was no defence against the 
atomic bomb. But when he came to suggest 
defence, the best he had to offer was deeper 
bomb shelters, and especially, “‘not to be where 
the bomb falls.” That’s childish. The most 
casual visit to the war ruined countries of 
Europe and Asia would make clear that there is 
no place where the bombs do not fall. There is 
no bridge, culvert, farmhouse, school, or factory 
so remote that it does not become the target 
even for the old-fashioned bombing raids, to say 
nothing of the atomic bomb, radio-activity, and 
germ warfare. I think it was Toynbee who said 
that the only segment of humanity that would 
have even the slightest chance for survival would 
be the Pigmy tribes in interior Africa. 

We must begin thinking now in terms of in- 
ternational, collective action for peace, either 
through the United Nations, or still better, 
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through a world government whose police units 

could go into any nation. Pressure for universal 
military training, military scholarships in our 
high schools and universities, military co- 
ordination of labor unions, fire departments, 
police departments, and industrial corporations, 
is a terrible hindrance to the collective security 
of nations acting in cooperation. 

We have here a great moral issue for the Chris- 
tian church. Every pulpit in our land should be- 
come a blazing center of action in behalf of 
world government, world wide disarmament, 
and a world wide police on an international 
rather than a nationalistic basis. This is no small 
order, what with Russia and all. But as it has 
been well said by Daniel H. Burnham, ‘“ Make 
no little plans. They have no magic to stir men’s 
blood, and they in themselves probably never 
will be realized.” We have come to a time, in this 
matter of world peace, when like William Carey 
we must “expect great things from God, and 
attempt great things for God.” 

Even if by entrusting ourselves to God, and 
the program of a disarmed world under inter- 
national authority, we should make some fatal 
mistake whereby we should lose our lives and 
our liberty, well, we would at least go down on 
the side of Jesus, rather than shoving deadly 
microbes into the nostrils of our fellowmen and 
their children. 

My plea is for a return to a Biblical point of 
view. The Bible teaches us that God is our ulti- 
mate defence. It is He, said Isaiah, who will 
‘judge between the nations, and will decide 
concerning many peoples.”’ We should preach 
this truth, and organize our statesmanship 
around it, with evangelical fervor. The Chris- 
tians of the early church felt so keenly the sin- 
fulness of war that although they were not 
pacifists—at least we can not prove historically 
that they were pacifists—they quite generally 
withheld communion for one year from all soldiers 
returning from battle. This was in order that there 
might be the assurance of complete forgiveness, 
washing, and cleansing of soul before bowing 
beneath the great words of the Lord’s Supper, 
“This do in remembrance of me!”” We would 
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find it extremely difficult even to think of impos- 

ing such a discipline upon our returning veter- 
ans. But a great many of the post-apostolic 
churches did just that, because they were mor- 
ally far more conscious than we are of the con- 
tradiction between war and the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. This just goes to show how far 
we have drifted into nationalism and secularism 
in our day. We accept as the highest possible 
slogan, “‘For God and Country,” whereas we 
should be committed as Christians to the far 
greater slogan, “For God and the Kingdom of 
God.” 

We must go much deeper down into these dis- 
cussions of national defence than just considera- 
tion of universal military training, or the United 
Nations program, or even world government. 
We must penetrate into the heart of the eternal 
God, and the nature of man, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. It is not the Christ who has to 
justify the logic of His teachings today. His 
logic and His law are unanswerable. It is the 
prime ministers, the ambassadors, the secre- 
tariats, the newspaper columnists, the radio 
commentators, and the brass hats of the world 
who have to justify their logic, when in the face 
of a civilization practically dismembered by two 
wars in one generation, they still continue to 
contend that the only way to have peace is to 
prepare for another war. That just doesn’t make 
sense. Unless-we can break with the military 
tradition we are lost. . 

Our task as Christians is to feed and evange- 
lize the nations, not to conspire against them; to 
dismantle the weapons of war, not to replenish 
them; to disclose the secrets of government, not 
to conceal them; to love men, not to curse them; 
to believe them, not to fear them. Only in such a 
spirit can we find our only ultimate defence. 
In brief, our security nationally and personally, 
is to be found in our Christian faith alone, imple- 
mented by the peaceful, co-operative action of 
all nations. We must make possible on a world 
scale what we already have on a national scale: 
federal union. Let strong intercessions be made 
to God, to the end that we may quickly find and 
resolutely follow the better way. 
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The Basic Essentials 


For a New Mission Station 


In choosing the site for the new mission station among 
the Bayaka tribes in Belgian Congo (see Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1948, page 31). the missionaries considered eight 
basic requirements which are enumerated in this report 


OU will be interested in how 

one goes about choosing a new 
site for a mission station. We met 
as a committee of five from our 
various stations, and pitched our 
camp right in the heart of the 
Bayaka country. Here are some of 
the things we decided we must 
look for: 

First, because a mission station 
must assume responsibility for 
thousands of square miles of coun- 
try and hundreds of villages, it 
should be located somewhere near 
the center of the field. 

Second, now that the govern- 
ment is opening more and more 
motor roads, it is advisable to 
settle on or near one of these. 

Third, good water and firewood 
must be within easy reach. 

Fourth, for building needs, it is 
necessary to have suitable timber 
trees near, as well as clay and 
stone for bricks and cement. 

Fifth, fertile garden land is an- 
other necessity. 

Sizth, the presence of fever-carry- 
ing mosquitoes has to be consid- 
ered, and nearby streams should be 
free from parasites that spread dis- 
ease widely through the water in 
which the people bathe or which 
they drink. 

Seventh, it is wise to get as high 
an altitude as possible, and in 
selecting the final spot for build- 
ings, you must take note of the 
prevailing breezes. 
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By LEONARD GITTINGS 


Finally, while not absolutely es- 
sential, it is desirable to get a good 
view. It is restful to be able to 
look from your house over a pleas- 
ant view after a day spent amid 
the dirt and noise of the villages 
or surrounded by the driving ac- 
tivities of the station itself. 

So, armed with compasses, an 
altimeter and other gadgets we set 
out from our camp daily, getting 
as far as we could by car and then 
tramping the rest of the way. Over 
the plains, up the hills, down into 
ravines we tramped, climbed, 
scrambled and slid, until at night 
we felt pretty tired. After several 
days of this we decided on what 
we thought was a suitable site, 
and made a rough plan of the area 
we wanted to include in our con- 
cession request to the government 


Ten Years Ago 
He Was Assassinated 


In memory of the late President 
Herman C. E. Liu of Shanghai 
University who was assassinated 
April 7, 1938, the Baptists of China 
are raising a Herman Liu Memorial 
Library Fund. 

By ELIZABETH KNABE 
ITH a terrific crash, the 
Japanese bomb which fell 

upon a multitude of people at a 
busy intersection of Shanghai on 
August 12, 1937, ushered in a long- 


drawn-out era of terror and sorrow. 
For months the conflagration raged 
about the city and in the nearby 
countryside. Then as the battle- 
front moved westward, the isolated 
city uneasily settled down to a 
precarious existence, only to be 
rudely awakened by another shock 
—the assassination of President 
Herman C. E. Liu, of the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai, on April 7, 
1938. Awed groups of students and 
teachers huddled together and 
asked, “What does it mean?” 
“What shall we do?” “How can 
we go on?” But as they thought of 
the courage and faithfulness of 
their departed leader, with one 
voice they determined, “We must 
go on!”” How well they carried on, 
through the remaining years of the 
war, is well known. The living uni- 
versity is a monument to the spirit 
which inspired them all. 





The late President Herman C. E. 

Liu of Shanghai University who 

was assassinated on the streets of 
Shanghai, April 7, 1938 
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Now, ten years from that fatal 
day, it is fitting to honor the 
memory of Dr. Liu and the great 
contribution which he made to the 
cause of Christ in China. Born of 
humble parents, educated in mis- 
sion schools, and a graduate of 
Soochow University, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Columbia 
University, he was a human dyna- 
mo whose vigorous Christian patri- 
otism led directly to his martyr- 
dom. Before coming to the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai in 1928, he was 
National Eduéational Secretary to 
the National Committee, Y.M.C.A. 
He represented China at the World 
Y.M.C.A. Conference at Helsing- 
fors in 1926, at the World Educa- 
tional Conference at Geneva in 
1929, and at the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations at- Banff in 1933. 

Coming to the university at the 
difficult period following a na- 
tional revolution, Dr. Liu was able 
to maintain and develop its Chris- 
tian educational character. His 
often-expressed aim was to make 
the university “more Christian, 
more Chinese, and more efficient.” 

During his administration, the 
campus grew visibly. One after 
another there were added a modern 
library, two terraces for faculty 
residences, a girls’ gymnasium, 
dining hall and music studio, a 
water tower, and a men’s gym- 
nasium. The University Middle 
School was much improved by the 
addition of a chapel building which 
also housed an assembly hall, 
science laboratories, and rooms for 
art and manual training. The 
climax of the building program 
was reached in 1936-37, with the 
construction of Virginia Hall as a 
residence for women missionaries, 
the large new auditorium seating 
1000 people and the dignified 
White Memorial Chapel. As the 
war clouds grew blacker and 

blacker, folk, wondered, “‘ What is 

the use? Perhaps these buildings 
will be destroyed.” How thankful 
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everyone is now, that those build- 
ings were built in spite of doubts; 
for they are still standing and 
only minor repairs were needed. 

But a list of buildings can 
scarcely bespeak a man’s person- 
ality. It cannot tell of the lively 
yet kindly spirit of Dr. Liu, always 
ready to greet one with a hearty 
laugh and a generous welcome; 
or of the tireless energy with which 
he went from one task to another. 
He always thought of all the folk 
on the campus—faculty, staff, and 
students as one big family (ta 
chia). Like a father he watched 
over the faculty, noting if one was 
absent from the weekly prayer 
meeting, and if so, gently suggest- 
ing that he come the next time, to 
complete the group. 

During the war years the student 
body increased considerably and 
when the university returned to 
the campus, instead of 600 stu- 
dents, there were 1000 to be housed. 
Classrooms, laboratories, audito- 
rium, and other buildings were 
taxed for space. The library built 
for 300 students could not provide 
reading space for three times that 
number. Every night students rush 
there to get the available seats. 
One of the greatest university needs 
is an addition to the library. In 
memory of Dr. Herman Liu, the 
university hopes that its many 
friends will contribute to the Her- 
man Liu Memorial Library Fund. 


New Quonset Baptist Church 
In the Ruins of Kobe 


More than 500 church buildings 
were destroyed in Japan during the 
war. Among them were 23 Baptist 
churches, either totally destroyed 
or so severely damaged as to be 
unusable. In the city of Kobe three 
Baptist churches have united and 
are now worshipping in the first of 
20 temporary quonset hut church 
buildings provided by Church 
World Service, the interdenomina- 
tional relief agency in which 30 








The new Baptist church in Kobe, 
constructed out of a quonset hut 


American denominations, includ- 
ing the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, participate. Toward this pur- 
pose $5,000 was appropriated from 
the Baptist World Mission Cru- 
sade funds. The Kobe church was 
dedicated November 15, 1947. 
Since almost 80% of the city of 
Kobe was destroyed in air raids, 
the new church building serves as 
a worship center and as a relief 
distribution agency. Church World 
Service supplies the quonset huts 
but the Japanese people transport 
the building in sections from the 
unloading pier, erect it, install 
windows, doors, and furnishings, 
and where practicable block off a 
part of the building for a parson- 
age. By the value of Japanese 
Christian labor approximates the 
value of the building contributed 
by American Christians. At the 
dedication service Missionary John 
H. Foote and Rev. Kosue Tomoi, a 
graduate of Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School made brief addresses 
while Rev. Tabao Naito, pastor of 
the church offered the dedicatory 
prayer. At the close of the service 
Dr. Foote handed Mr. and Mrs. 
Naito $100 from Baptist World 
Relief funds for the refurnishing of 
the parsonage. Each Baptist pastor 
in Japan whose parsonage was de- 
stroyed or whose furnishings were 
burned receives a similar grant. 
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Baptist Delegates 
To the World Council 


In order to assure proportionate 
lay and clerical representation at 
the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam, Holland, next August, 
(see pages 200-201 and pages 204 
207), each member church or com- 
munion was requested, where its 


total number of delegates and 
alternates so permitted, to appoint 
50% of its representatives from 
the ministry, 25% from the laity 
and 25% from its women constit- 
uents. Accordingly the General 
Council of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at its Cleveland meet- 
ing last December appointed the 
Convention’s four delegates and 





four alternates on that basis of 
representation, as follows: 


DELEGATES 

Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rev. R. E. Nelson, New York, N. Y. 
D. M. Albaugh, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. E. Swain, Craigville, Mass. 


ALTERNATES 

Rev. H. H. Straton, Malden, Mass. 
Rev. D. P. Gaines, Waterbury, Conn. 
E. W. Parsons, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. G. Colwell, Loveland, Col. 


Why Listen to Rumors If You Can Get the Facts? 


During these recent years of doctrinal controversy 
in the denomination a great deal of misinformation 
has been circulated about the appointment of foreign 
missionaries. Charges have been carelessly made 
that the Foreign Mission Board appoints non-evan- 
gelical candidates. To refute such charges and to lay 
at rest the allegations and insinuations the Board has 


tion explains in considerable detail the entire proce- 
dure in the examination and appointment of candi- 
dates for missionary service. The declaration includes 
in full the Board’s statement of “evangelical policy.” 
A copy of this declaration should reassure any fair- 
minded ‘and right-thinking Baptist who is open to 
conviction atid who does not accept at face value 





NEW MISSIONARIES 


As announced in last month’s issue, page 161, five new missionary couples were appointed by the 

Foreign Mission Board at its January meeting. Here they are, from left to right, with the wives 

seated in front of their husbands. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. F. Kelley, for the Philippine Islands; Rev. 

and Mrs. Raymond P. Jennings for Burma; Mr. and Mrs. Gerden LeRoy Johnson for East China; 

Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Q. Van Benschoten for Burma; and Rev. and Mrs. Philip Ublinger for 

Belgian Congo. The lone man at the extreme right is Candidate Secretary William W. Parkinson. 
All except the Van Benschotens are financed by World Mission Crusade funds 


issued a mimeographed declaration entitled, ‘Do 
We Appoint Non-Evangelical Missionaries?”’ A copy 
will be sent to any Baptist free of charge on request 
to Home Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. Beginning with a 
simple, positive statement that the Board “never 
knowingly appoints a missionary whose Christian 
faith is not in accordance with what is generally held 
to be the evangelical faith of Christians, ” the declara- 
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allegations and insinuations, that every care is taken 
to appoint as missionaries for the foreign mission 
fields of Northern Baptists only such men and women 
““who have been called of God by the quiet working 
of the Spirit and who will make worthy ambassadors 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Write for a copy of this 
declaration and the next time somebody makes a 
charge against the Foreign Board hand the copy to 
him and ask him to read it. 
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This American Citadel of Privilege 
Surrounded by Massed Human Misery 


N PROMOTING relief for the homeless and 
starving Jews in Europe the Jewish Relief 
Committee in big display advertisements asked 
the Jews of New York City this poignant ques- 
tion, ““During this Passover must they go 
hungry while you eat well?” 

The question has infinite possibilities of varia- 
tion when addressed to the Christian people of 
America. Realistic and enlightened self-interest 
makes it expedient and mandatory for them to 
support the economic reconstruction of Europe 
and Asia. ““The-United States cannot long sur- 
vive as a mere citadel of self-indulging privilege 
surrounded by massed human misery, ’”’ declared 
Mr. John Foster Dulles before the U. S. Senate. 
“No individual, no class, no nation has ever 
been able to do that.”’ Disinterested humani- 
tarianism likewise prompts generous response to 
the physical needs of a shattered, disorganized, 
hungry world. The often quoted maxim of the 
Apostle Paul is strikingly relevant to the present 
world situation. “‘We that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak.” And beyond 
enlightened self-interest, and disinterested hu- 
manitarianism, is the much nobler and insistent 
argument of loyalty to the person and purpose 
of Christ. To the follower of Christ it is ines- 
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capable. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” 

These three arguments, self-interest, humani- 
tarianism, and loyalty apply to Baptists as they 
face on April 30th the close of another fiscal year 
in their world-wide work of relief, education, and 
missions. Another Sunday of Sacrifice has come 
and gone. Receipts toward its objective were far 
below the required amount. The unified budget, 
which this year includes provision for relief 
needs, totals $6,100,000. On February 15th it 
was short of its required goal by $2;730,000. So 
the question to the Jews of New York applies 
with pertinent urgency to Baptists. Millions of 
people in Europe, Asia, and North America 
depend on the generosity of Baptists for physical 
rehabilitation, Christian education, and spiritual 
revival. Must they go hungry in body, starved 
in mind, and famished in soul while American 
Baptists live in a land of plenty, educate their 
children, worship in undamaged churches, and 
enjoy a standard of culture and well being 
unprecedented in American history? 

Whether the question applies to physical 
hunger, or mental impoverishment, or spiritual 
destitution because people know not the saving 
gospel of Christ, each Baptist by April 30th 
will have answered the question, “‘Must they go 
hungry. while I live well?” 


The World Always Eulogizes its Martyrs 
But Defers Practicing What They Preached 


LWAYS the world eulogizes its martyrs. 
Only centuries later does it practice what 

its martyrs preached. From 10 countries came 
20 speakers to a memorial service in New York 
City on February 7, 1948 to eulogize Mohandas 
K. Gandhi who was assassinated on January 30, 
1948. They represented India, Pakistan, China, 
Lebanon, Syria, Indonesia, Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The 20 eulogists 
emphasized Gandhi’s influence and service, his 
long efforts in behalf of the outcastes of India, 
his simple life and moral integrity, his contribu- 
tion to the liberation of India from British 
imperial rule, and above all, his loyalty to the 
principle of non-violence even at the penalty of 
frequent imprisonment and the risk of death. 
A similar memorial service attended. by Presi- 
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dent Truman was held in Washington, D. C., 
February 11, 1948. Gandhi was the 20th cen- 
tury’s incarnation of pacifism who practiced 
what he preached. He called his passive resist- 
ance “satayagraha”’ which means “‘conquest 
through love.” Such fidelity and sincerity always 
commands respect. “‘Gandhi liberated the 400,- 
000,000 people of India without drawing a sword 
or shedding a drop of British blood,” said Mr. 
F. E. Khouri of Syria. ““The only way to win 
freedom for India,”” was Gandhi’s own explana- 
tion, “‘is to keep our struggle on a spiritual plane 
where we have weapons which the British do not 
have.’ Against Gandhi’s pacifism British ma- 
chine guns, planes, tanks, and bombs were futile. 

Perhaps this principle subtly and uncon- 
sciously had influenced Mr. Winston Churchill 
and the late President Roosevelt on a battleship 
in August, 1941, when the two men evolved 
“The Atlantic Charter” to win holy sanction for 
the war. The 7th point in the Charter reads: 

The nations of the world, for realistic as well as 

spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. (Italics by Missions.) 
To the abysmal disillusionment of millions of 
people President Roosevelt five years later 
confessed that no formally signed document 
known as “The Atlantic Charter” existed. 
Today the Charter is in the scrap heap of dis- 
carded war aims. Loud is the clamor for Ameri- 
can peacetime military conscription, not to 
abandon, but to support “the use of force.” 
Atomic bombs are stockpiled, and paratrooper 
deep snow maneuvers intimate training for 
American landings in northern Canada or Si- 
beria. Meanwhile every meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers ends in failure. Three years 
after the war there is still no peace with Ger- 
many, while England, France, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Russia continue to use in slave labor 
2,000,000 German prisoners of war. 

In that world setting Mahatma Gandhi died 
from an assassin’s bullet. The prediction is 
inescapable. Deservedly eulogized today Gandhi 
will be remembered centuries from now as one 
of the great men of our era. His idealism will 
eventually be expressed in “‘the abandonment of 
the use of force” and become the practical policy 
of the nations. Inevitably his pacifism as the 
price of human survival must prevail over arms 
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and armaments and the jungle law of violence. 
Gandhi was not a professing Christian. He died 
as a Hindu, was cremated as a Hindu, and on 
February 12, 1948 his ashes were strewn into 
the sacred river Ganges; yet he often acknowl- 
edged that his social philosophy was based on 
the Sermon on the Mount and his passive resist- 
ance and non-violence had been taught him by 
Jesus Christ. 

How strange that in this respect one simple, 
sincere Hindu should have been more faithful to 
Christ than millions of Christians. 


When Did President Roosevelt Decide 
To Send an Ambassador to the Pope ? 


HE AMERICAN people have the impres- 
sion that President Roosevelt’s decision to 
send an Ambassador to the Pope was made after 
the outbreak of the second World War as a gesture 
or an effort in the interests of reestablishing 
peace. The people were first informed on Decem- 
ber 24, 1939 through the newspaper publication 
of the President’s Christmas message to the 
Pope. Now come some interesting revelations in 
The Memoirs of Cordell Hull which have been ap- 
pearing serially in The New York Times. In the 
instalment on “Origins of the Taylor Mission to 
the Vatican,”’ President Roosevelt’s then Sec- 
retary of State makes known that in July, 1939, 
two months before the outbreak of war, he and his 
Under Secretary of State had discussed the 
advantages of such a diplomatic relationship 
with the Vatican, and moreover, that he and the 
President had been discussing it. He also states 
that in reply to an inquiry the American Am- 
bassador to Italy had cabled from Rome on 
July 19, 1939 recommending that a Protestant 
be named for such an appointment. Thus it is 
evident that the plan to send an American diplo- 
matic representative to the Pope had practically 
been determined fully six months before it was 
announced, to the American people and to Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, then President of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
That prompts one still unanswered question. 
When and where did the idea first enter the 
President’s mind? Missrons has twice ventured 


a guess that the Pope himself put it there, once 


when the Pope (he was then Cardinal Pacelli 
and Vatican Secretary of State) visited Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N. Y. in 1936 
(See Missions, January, 1937, page 26), and 
again shortly after Cardinal Pacelli became Pope 
Pius XII on March 12, 1939 (See Missions, 
April, 1939, page 220, and the editorial, “‘A 
Triumph for Your Holiness,” Missions, Febru- 
ary, 1940, page 69). Whether or not the idea was 
thus planted in President Roosevelt’s mind can 
doubtless be substantiated only in the secret 
archives in the Vatican. Perhaps only two peo- 
ple, Mrs. Roosevelt and the Pope himself, know 
this interesting fact in American secret diplo- 
macy, and probably neither will divulge it. 
Regardless of when and where and how it was 
decided to send an American Ambassador to 
the Pope, the time has come when this arrange- 
ment, so obnoxiously a violation of the Ameri- 
can principle of the separation of church and 
state, should be terminated. One way to help 
ease the mounting tension and bitterness be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in 
the United States would be for President Tru- 
man to recall his Ambassador to the Pope. 


Student Thought Today 


And American Conviction Tomorrow 


MERICAN colleges and universities report 
this year the highest student enrolment in 
their history. To a questionaire sent out by the 
U. S. Office of Education to 1,753 institutions, 
1,732 replied (an amazing statistical response) 
and reported 2,338,226 students enrolled, 12'5% 
over last year’s high record. Total number of 
women students is 678,977. It was only 76,800 
in 1900. New York State leads with 280,874 
students in its colleges. California is second with 
178,863. Eight universities enrolled this year 
more than 20,000 students each, as follows; 


New Yor«k University 20,000 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 43,000 
CotumsBia UnNIversity 31,000 
UnIversity oF ILirnors 26,000 
University or Minnesota 28,000 
Onto State University 25,000 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 24,000 
UnIvERSITY OF WISCONSIN 23,000 


Today’s record enrolment assures tomorrow's 
educated leadership. That can be of immense 
benefit, and likewise of dire peril to American 
life and culture. One of the great threats of our 
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time is that modern civilization is degenerating 
into cultured paganism. “‘A spiritual vacuum 
exists in American life today. It is the fruit of an 
educational policy that has ignored God,” de- 
clared Dr. Morris Wee of the Lutheran Student 
Service Commission in an appeal to Lutheran 
churches to support their educational program 
and to combat pagan influences on American 
college campuses. ““What the American college 
student thinks today will be the conviction of 
America tomorrow,” he continued. “‘ The impera- 
tive duty of the church is so to shape college 
student thinking that religion is recognized as a 
relevant and necessary factor in all of life.” 
What concerns Lutheran churches should also 
concern Baptist churches. On Sunday, April 
11th, which is Baptist Education Day (see an- 
nouncement on the back cover of last month’s 
issue), Baptist churches will appraise,their own 
educational task, the needs of their 63 Baptist 
schools, colleges, and seminaries, the work of 
their Board of Education, of its 88 university 
pastors stationed on 88 different campuses, and 
its responsibility in sending into American life 
and culture a steady stream of college graduates 
whose life philosophy is basically Christian. It 
really depends on the Christian church whether 
or not American leadership is the product of a 
purely secular education and a pagan philosophy 
of life. If today’s education is grounded in 
Christian morality and idealism, tomorrow’s 
leadership of America will be a blessing rather 
than a menace to America and to the world. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Hap ONE OF THE STATE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
been rigidly enforced during the past 310 years, every 
resident of Rhode Island who crossed the border into 
Massachusetts could legally have been arrested and 
summarily hanged. That law was passed in 1638 
following the banishment in 1636 of Roger Williams, 
who might rightly be called the patron saint of Amer- 
ican Baptists. Fortunately the law became one of the 
dead “‘blue laws” of that period in American history. 
Six years after its enactment Roger Williams himself 
was unmolested when in 1644 he landed in Boston on 
his return from England with the Rhode Island 
Charter in his pocket. Meanwhile he had founded 
the First Baptist Church in the United States, at 
Providence, R. I., which in 1638 celebrated its 300th 
anniversary. (See Missions, September, 1938, pages 
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412-415). Two months ago the State Legislature 
finally repealed the law. Facetiously the Governor of 
Massachusetts telegraphed the Governor of Rhode 
Island, “‘Come to Boston any time. All is forgiven.” 
This incident in American colonial history is an inter- 
esting commentary on how easy it is to establish 
resentment, animosity, bigotry, oppression, and how 
long it takes to eradicate them. 


@ Few PEOPLE APPRECIATE or are even aware of 
how enormously American expenditures in various 
categories have skyrocketed during the past seven 
years. According to a chart which Graphics Institute 
prepared for The Golden Rule Foundation, the rec- 
ord shows the following, 


EXPENDITURE SPENT SPENT PERCENTAGE 
CATEGORY IN 1939 IN 1947 oF INCREASE 
(All figures stated are in billions of dollars) 


| —_——_ 1.2 billions 43.7 billions 3542% 
- er re 12.3 sh 46.1 ig 276% 
LUXURIES....... 14.0 4 33.0 135% 
SAVINGS........ 6.0 i 18.8 212% 
CHARITY 1.4 ‘ 2.5 _ 78% 


The exceedingly modest increase of only 78% in 
charitable contributions which according to the 
Graphics Institute calculation include all tax exempt 
philanthropy, a percentage almost infinitesimal with 
that of war expenditures, should be of special interest 
to Baptists as they contemplate the close of their 
missionary fiscal year on April 30th. 


® THE ADDITION OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
Cuurcn to membership in the World Council of 
Churches lifts that organization’s total to 127 
churches or communions or denominations, in 39 
different countries. The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion was one of the earliest church bodies to join the 
World Council. Action was taken at the annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles in 1939. This year’s Northern 
Baptist representatives on the World Council’s Amer- 
ican Committee, as appointed by President Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, include Dana M. Albaugh, David P. 
Gaines, Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette, and Mrs. Leslie 
E. Swain as regular members, and. Joseph C. Hazen, 
Miss Margaret T. Applegarth, Reuben E. Nelson 
and William B. Lipphard, as alternates. 


@ ONE OF THE FINEST DEMONSTRATIONS of the reality 
of American democracy and of the sincerity of those 
who profess it was the loaning of 16 tons of paper by 
The New York Times to The New York Daily Worker 
during a period of acute paper shortage. The latter 
is America’s leading communist newspaper. The 
former is America’s leading newspaper exponent of 
the capitalistic free enterprise system. Readers of 
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The New York Times criticized its management for 
having made paper available to a communist news- 
paper. Instead of criticism its management deserves 
praise for having thus upheld the freedom of the press 
and of exemplifying the often quoted Voltairian com- 
ment, “I wholly disapprove of what you say (or in 
this case print) but I will defend to the death (in this 
case loan paper) to preserve your right to say it.” 
If a man or a way of life is inherently strong and typ- 
ifies unshakable integrity, nothing on a printed page 
and no loaning of paper can do him or it any harm. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 


(Note that this is the 150th in this unbroken 
series that began with the repeal of prohibi- 
tion in 1933. The first appeared in Missions 
on page 285, May, 1933.) 
. Number 150 
Liquor DurINnG THE WaR 


HE eEFrecTt OF THE WAR on American liquor 

drinking is summarized in a report by Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek of Yale University. Drinkers in the United 
States were estimated to have been 42,900,000 in 
1940. By 1945 the number had soared to 58,250,000. 
Liquor consumption rose proportionately. Americans 
in 1945, on the per capita average, drank approxi- 
mately two gallons of hard liquor (whiskey, gin, 
brandy), slightly more than one gallon of wine, and 
26 gallons of beer. This enormous drinking produced 
750,000 chronic alcoholics, more than 1,000 for every 
100,000 of the adult American population. Today a 
large proportion of chronic alcoholics are women. 
While war excitement, overcrowding, worries and 
fears, abnormal living conditions and widespread 
abandonment of moral standards, were in part 
responsible for this appalling increase in American 
drinkers, the ominous fact is that the return of peace 
has witnessed no decline in drinking. When the 
American people were persuaded in 1933 to repeal the 
prohibition amendment, they never imagined that 12 
years later 58,250,000 people among them would be 
classified as drinkers. The corresponding increase in 
immorality, crime, accidents, drunken driving fatali- 
ties, overcrowded prisons and hospitals, and other 
social effects are beyond calculation. Glibly the poli- 
ticians promised that prohibition repeal would result 
in sobriety and moderation. The report of a Yale 
professor convincingly proves how shamefully the 
American people were deluded. 
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> For THE THIRD TIME the Bap- 
tists in Washington, D. C., ob- 
served their annual “World Mis- 
sion Week,” with 35 Baptist 
missionaries who were in the United 
States on furlough from mission 
fields in five continents. Assigned 
to the 32 cooperating churches in 
the national capital on two Sun- 
days and at evening meetings dur- 
ing the intervening week, they 
addressed more than 20,000 Bap- 
tists. On Wednesday the entire 
group was received by President 
Harry S. Truman at the White 
House. “You are ambassadors of 
good will,” said the President. 
After commenting on the aims of 
the United States in achieving a 
world of peace, he concluded, “‘ You 
can make a real contribution to our 
effort to mobilize the moral forces 
of the world for peace.” 


> Tue Home Mission Boarp 
announces the appointment of 
Rey. Francis W. Thompson, pastor 
of the Phillips Memorial Baptist 
Church of Cranston, R. I., as Presi- 
dent of Bacone College. He will 
assume the Office on July 1, 1948. 
Since the resignation of former 
President Earl Riley in 1946, Sec- 
retary Charles S. Detweiler has 
been serving as Acting President. 
(See his informing article about 
Bacone College on pages 213-215.) 
The incoming President has been 
pastor at Cranston for 10 years. 
It is his first pastorate as he went 
there immediately upon graduation 
from Andover Newton Theological 
School. He has preached to capacity 
congregations so that a new build- 
ing had to be erected and he led 
the church in a campaign in which 
$180,000 was raised in four years. 
It is expected that the new building 
will be dedicated debt free before 
he retires in June. Mr. Thompson 
is a native of Arizona, has an Ameri- 
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can Sioux Indian among his an- 
cestors, was graduated from the 
University of Redlands, and served 
for two years as librarian at Bacone 
College. The college was founded 
by Baptist home missionaries when 
Oklahoma was still known as In- 
dian Territory and it is the only 
Christian college for Indians in 
the United States. Mr. Thompson 
will serve as President of the Col- 
lege and also as Superintendent of 
the Morrow Home for Indian 
Children. Both institutions are 
located at Bacone, Oklahoma. 





Francis W. Thompson, new Presi- 
dent of Bacone College for American 
Indians, Bacone, Okla. 


> IN VIEW OF THE ABANDONMENT 
of the weekly prayer meeting in so 
many American churches, a brief 
reference to its continuance in the 
Baptist Church in Kinhwa, East 
China, should be of interest. “In 
our weekly prayer meetings” re- 
ports Missionary John P. Davies, 
“‘we sometimes ask all present to 
pray audibly in a low voice simul- 
taneously. Sometimes we divide 
into five groups so that more people 


will have a chance to pray. In 
seeking to conduct the proper 
type of church service we continu- 
ally ask ourselves in what kind of a 
church the Son of God would feel 
most at home if He were to come 
to earth again as He did long ago.” 


Mission Boarp 
announces the appointment of 
Jobu Yasumura as Field Repre- 
sentative in the field of research, 
and in work 
Americans and in the resettlement 
of displaced persons from Europe. 
He assumed his new duties Febru- 
ary 1, 1948. He worked in the 
resettlement of Japanese-Ameri- 
vans during the war years. Born 
into a Baptist home in Tokyo, 
Japan, where his parents were bap- 
tized and married by Rev. Henry 
Topping, Mr. Yasumura came to 
the United States at the age of four. 
He was baptized in the American 
Baptist Church, Sumner, Wash. 
He is a graduate of Washington 
State College, and of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


> THe Home 


among Japanese 


> Miss Marcaret Crain, has 
been appointed by the Home Mis- 
Board and the Publication 
Board as Director of Evangelism 
in the Children’s Division. She 
succeeds Miss Phyllis Van Zandt 
who resigned to continue her 
studies at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. Winning the Chil- 
dren for Christ will be under Miss 
Crain’s direction. She was one of 
the first workers in that program 
when it was inaugurated. She is a 
graduate of Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1940, 
went to Japan as a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society but was compelled to re- 
turn to the United States because 
of the war. She began her new 
service on February 1, 1948. 
(Continued on pagé 232) 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> Tue Sout or Freperick W. 
Ropertson, by James R. Black- 
wood, is the life story of one of the 
world’s most gifted ministers, who 
began his ministry at Brighton 100 
vears ago and there contended for 
freedom in religious thinking, de- 
mocracy in church polity, and sin- 
cere application of the gospel to 
social life and society, which has 
not yet become a reality. It is little 
wonder that this religious pioneer 
was misunderstood and in some 
circles persecuted. He was “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” but which he accepted as 
“the lot of humanity in this 
world.” Mr. Blackwood offers in- 
valuable insight into the soul of 
Robertson, skillfully portraying his 
doubts, fears, loneliness; his deter- 
mination, consecration, and faith. 
Much of his success in the pulpit 
was due to his careful preparation. 
‘He discovered early in his minis- 
try that he must not gamble on 
the inspiration of the moment. He 
must read, plan, write, tear up, 
rewrite, struggle, agonize, pray. 
Then he would be ready to preach.” 
A thoughtful reading of this book 
will inspire every minister and re- 
ligious leader to search his soul, 
and make new resolutions to be- 
come a better servant of God. 
(Harper and Brothers; 201 pages; 
$2.00.) 


> Tue Bisite To-Day, by C. H. 
Dodd, Professor of Divinity at the 
University of Cambridge, is an 
erudite liberal approach to the 
meaning of the Bible for this gen- 
eration. In seven provocative chap- 
ters he defines the Bible as “a 
collection of ancient writings di- 
verse in form and subject,” but 
having a unity of purpose in its 
continuous community develop- 
ment from the Hebrew clan to the 
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Christian church. He sees the 
“Church and Bible so closely 
bound together in one historical 
complex that it is only common 
sense to expect the Bible to speak 
to us more clearly in the context of 
the continuing life of the church.” 
The approach of religious leaders 
to the Bible, from ancient to mod- 
ern times is outlined. Cardinal 
teachings of the Old and New Tes- 
taments are presented, followed by 
an enlightening discussion on God’s 
revelation in history, closing with 
two pertinent and practical chap- 
ters on the Bible and the historical 
problems of today, emphasizing 
the imperativeness of the transition 
from history to individual experi- 
ences. (Macmillan; 168 pages; 


$2.50.) 


> Poets or CurRisTIAN THOUGHT 
by Henry M. Battenhouse, Profes- 
sor of English Literature at Albion 
College, is a splendid little book on 
some of the Christian poets: Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
and T. S. Eliot. The Christian use 
of poetry removes the veil from the 





ALTERNATIVE 
TO FUTILITY 


by Elton Trueblood 


The final volume of the popular 
“trilogy for our times’’ com- 
pletes the prescription for spir- 
itual recovery — in which the 
author suggests practical and 
fundamental plans for renewing 
church, community and nation. 


at your bookseller « $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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mystery of pain, from the power of 
sin, and from the grim visage of 
death. It looks beyond death to the 
rebirth of man and of the world. 
The chapter on Dante deals beau- 
tifully with “The Divine Com- 
edy,” with brief attention to “Con- 
vito” and “De Monarchia.” The 
chapter on Shakespeare concerns 
itself mostly with “Hamlet” and 
“Measure For Measure.” As for 
the other poets, the author deals 
with what he considers their major 
religious poems. This book will 
broaden anyone’s appreciation of 
the great poets. (The Ronald Press 
Company. 172 pages. $2.50.) 


> Dr. Jonnson’s Prayers, edited 
with an Introduction by Elton 
Trueblood, are grouped under the 
titles, “Amendments of Life, Work 
and Study, Health of Body and 
Mind, Family and Friends, Birth- 
days, New Year’s, Wife’s Death, 
Easter.”” The Introduction is ex- 
cellent and the prayers sublime. 
(Harper and Brothers; 66 pages; 
$1.50.) 


> Tue PAstTor AND THE CHILDREN, 
by Mildred and Frank Eakin, con- 
tends that the plan to improve the 
administration and instruction of 
the church school by religious- 
education directors, functioning in- 
dependently of the pastor, has not 
worked, chiefly because “Protes- 
tantism still has one body of lead- 
ers and only one on whom every- 
thing depends,” and that is the 
pastor of the local church. “Prot- 
estant work with children can be 
successful only as the ministers get 
back of it, and qualify themselves 
for backing it effectively.” It there- 
fore behooves the minister to ac- 
cept the responsibility of minister- 
ing to the children of his church, if 
the quality of the teaching is to be 
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improved, and if the children are 
to be united to the life of the 
church. To do this work he must 
avail himself of specific training 
in child psychology and modern 
church school methods, and under- 
stand the home life of his pupils. 
This book with its keen analysis, 
practical procedure, and adaptable 
suggestions offers much in itself to 
prepare the pastor to be a com- 
petent leader of children. (Mac- 
millan; 182 pages; $2.00.) 


> THE QuestING Spirit, selected 
and edited by Halford E. Luccock 
and Frances Brentano, is a compre- 
hensive anthology which mirrors 
the search for eternal values in 
20th century literature. One book 
includes 200 pages of modern short 
stories which deal with religion as 
an active and vital interest, 200 
pages of particularly good poetry 
and 100 pages of modern religious 
drama. The final section is on 
affirmations. The comprehensive- 
ness of this volume as well as the 
inclusion of the un-hackneyed is 
appealing. Few anthologies in- 
clude so much of the best. The 
minister will want it, not to read in 
a week, but to browse in at leisure. 
It will become a mine of illustrative 
material. (Coward-McCann Inc. 
717 pages. $5.00.) 


> Naw So, by Harry I. Marshall, 
illustrated by Audrey Rands, is a 
gripping, historical novel about 
Burma. On a stormy night the 
third daughter was born to poor 
parents. She was a keen disap- 
pointment to them because they 
had fondly hoped for a boy. So the 
child was named “Su,” meaning 
“Storm,” and “Naw,” signifying 
that the name was a girl’s. Her par- 
ents belonged to the Karen tribes 
of Burma, who had migrated down 
from south-east China, and were 
continually exploited by their Bur- 
mese neighbors. They were con- 
stantly haunted by fear of nats 
(evil spirits), who abode in storms, 
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streams, etc. The story tells how 
this child, reared in a superstitious 
and inferior environment, and 
blessed with a natural desire to 
dominate, responded to religious 
training in a mission school. “Naw 
Su wanted to find power. Her 
teacher wanted her to find God.” 
The work of the teacher in realiz- 
ing her objective is educational in 
itself. The story is well told, and 
although fiction is nevertheless 
paradoxically factual and is highly 
informative and inspirational. The 
author is one of our distinguished 
Baptist missionaries, now retired, 
who served for 40 years in Burma. 
(Falmouth, 351 pages, $2.75.) 


> THe SHRINE or A PEOPLE’sS 
Sout, by Edwin W. Smith, is a 
fascinating account of the heroic, 
herculean, and wearisome task of 
translating the Bible into many 
tongues for people of different dia- 
lects and languages. The author is 
well qualified to present this inter- 
esting and accurate record as he 
served for 17 years as a missionary 
in South Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia, reducing to writing the 
language of the Ila-speaking peo- 
ples, and he was the principle 
translator in making the New Tes- 
tament readable for them. Numer- 
ous tones and dialects caused the 
literary explorers no little diffi- 
culty. Many of these perplexing 
and humorous incidents are re- 
corded in this volume, which is 
written in an enlightening and en- 
tertaining style. (Friendship Press, 
215 pages, $1.50.) 


> Bexuinp THE SILKEN CurRTAIN, 
by Bartley C. Crum, an able attor- 
ney appointed by President Tru- 
man as one of the six American 
members of the Anglo-American 
Committee on Inquiry on Pales- 
tine, gives a frank and sincere pres- 
entation of the politics that lie 
behind the Arab and Jewish prob- 
lem in Palestine and the Middle 
East. He tells fearlessly about what 








he saw behind the curtain of secret 
diplomacy, censorship, and propa- 
ganda; the failure to deal coura- 
geously with the problem of anti- 
semitism in Europe; how intrigue, 
dishonesty and duplicity operates 
in high places; and how double- 
crossing is practiced by those who 
are charged with the political shap- 
ing of the destinies of a divided 
world. He points to the courageous 
and unselfish road democracy must 
travel if it is to survive. “Palestine 
is the proving ground,” he states. 
“It will test our intelligence, our 
courage, and our good will. It will 
prove whether our civilization can 
survive.” This is not a religious 
book, but a wide reading of it 
should bring about a “Great Awak- 
ening”’ if we have any desire to do 
something before wide awake dia- 
bolicalness destroys democracy in 
its early morning of life. (Simon 
and Schuster, 296 pages, $3.00.) 


> Great STewarps OF Tue Bt- 
BLE, by John E. Simpson, includes 
Abel, David, Job, Malachi, Paul 
and Jesus as stewards, in a study 
that is convicting and convincing. 
It is an ideal book to give especially 
to Bible students who are not Bible 
stewards. (Revell; 98 pages; $1.25.) 


> THE Conression or St. Auacus- 
TINE, condensed and edited by 
Daniel O. Fuller, is an attractive 
edition of this historic spiritual 
autobiography. (Zondervan; 137 
pages; $1.50.) 


> THe Messace or Romans, by 
Robert C. McQuilkin, is an exposi- 
tion of Romans prepared “to 
help Christians dig into Romans 
for themselves, to know the mes- 
sage and have it translated into 
life.” (Zondervan; 178 pages; $2.00.) 


> A Zest ror Lire, by S. Edward 
Young, consists of 15 sermons that 
are directed “‘to make religion work 
in daily life.” (Foster & Stewart; 
169 pages; $1.50.) 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Baptist Achievement Sunday 


A Meditation on the Third Sunday in the 
Final Month of the Year 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


DINNER in Oakland, Cal., during one of our Bible and Missionary 
Conferences, at my left sat David Tin Hla, a fine Baptist layman 
from Burma. On the other side sat Reuben Marc, missionary pastor from 
Haiti. In the group were former missionaries and young people preparing 
for missionary service. Scattered through the dining room were people of 
various races and nationalities. 

Once again I was impressed with the greatness of our Baptist family. 
There are no boundaries or barriers within our Baptist fellowship. You 
and I are reaching out to the ends of the earth and the great organiza- 
tions are the instruments whereby we touch the lives of men such as these. 
David Tin Hla gave his testimony, a story of courage, loyalty, and faith 
in God in the distressing times of the war period. He is to be General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Burma. He filled our hearts with the knowl- 
edge that the leadership of this great new Burma, which has arisen in 
recent months, is the Burma to which we as Baptists made so great a 
contribution through our Foreign Mission Society. Reuben Marc thrilled 
us with his story of the missionary task in Haiti. As we thought of these 
men we thought of hundreds more like them, mature Christians in a 
world bewildered, making contributions to those who find themselves 
puzzled and groping. 

As I sat in this dinner meeting I thought of our BAPTIST ACHIEVEMENT 
suNbDAY on April 18th. The theme, “What Hath God Wrought?” is in- 
deed a marvelous theme. On that date our Baptist fellowship will be 
facing the possibility of one of its greatest victories. We are confident 
you will share in making that possible. 

America needs all that our Home Mission agencies are equipped to do. 
The world needs all that our Foreign Mission agencies can contribute. 
Every phase of our Baptist service is dependent on our support. 

What we shall do in terms of the completion of this year’s work on 
April 18th will in large measure establish what we shall be able to do in 
the world mission task for which we as Baptists are responsible. 
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This Eventful Year 
of High Achievement 


Lake property was paid for in full. 
There has been a great spiritual 
awakening in our churches because 
of the Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism and the Bible and 
Missionary Conferences. 

Nevertheless one thing remains 
to be done if we are to complete 
this Year of Achievement. And it 
is very important. 

The Unified Budget must be 
raised 100% by April 30, 1948. 


The denominational yeat which 
ends April 30, 1948 will be known 
as the “ Year of Achievement.” It 
was in this year that the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the World 
Mission Crusade was felt through- 
out all the agencies of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at home and 
abroad. In this year the Green 
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This means that in every local 

church three things must be done. 
1. All pledges to benevolence 

should be paid by April 30. 

2. Those who have not yet made 
any contribution to the great 
World Mission of the Northern 
Baptist Convention should be in- 
vited to do so. 

3. Those who are able to make 
an extra gift should be given a spe- 
cial opportunity to do so. 

Sunday, April 18, will be ob- 
served as “Achievement Sunday.” 
On this day the achievements of 
the denomination will be noted 
and the three points listed above 
will be stressed. The cooperation 
of every pastor, Christian worker 
and church member is needed. 


Make Your Own 


Achievement Poster 


It will be easy to make an 
“* Achievement Poster” for Sunday, 
April 18, if the simple directions 
listed below are followed. 

Cut out the back cover and the 
inside front cover page of this issue 
of Missions. Paste the back cover 
page at the top of a cardboard 
backing, and the front inside cover 
page directly below it. (Note dia- 
gram.) In most churches one poster 
will be sufficient when placed in a 
prominent place. Some churches 


CARDBOARD SHEET 


Back cover page of | 
April MISSIONS 


Front inside cover page 
of April MISSIONS 
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may want to have one made espe- 
cially for the Church School. In 
the larger churches it may be nec- 
essary to have a separate poster 
in each Church School Depart- 
ment. The essential thing is to 
make enough posters in order to 
call “‘ Achievement Sunday ”’ to the 
attention of the whole church. 


A Wonderful Record 
In World Relief 


The response of Northern Bap- 
tists to the special world Relief 
appeal, in connection with the 
Baptist World Alliance and Church 
World Service, has been so great 
that all goals are now assured by 
April 30, 1948. 

During the year Northern Bap- 
tists have contributed over 700,000 
pounds of shoes and clothing. The 
goal was 300,000 pounds. 

The $100,000 goal for 
packages has been surpassed. 


CARE 


BELOW: A missionary in India 
listens to a story of suffering and need 


It now looks as if the $30,000 
‘Fellowship Carload” relief cereal 
project will be achieved by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

If on “Achievement Sunday,” 
the total $6,100,000 is realized for 
the 1947-1948 Unified Budget, 
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then the full $175,000 for World 
Relief will be raised. 

During the year the World Re- 
lief Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention has been busy 
meeting the needs of the world 
through the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the Baptist World 








Alliance, and Church World Serv- 
ice. At its last meeting it allocated 
$7,500 for relief work in India and 
Burma, and $15,000 for the refu- 
gee work in North India and Mos- 
lem territory. (See pictures.) China 
also received $7,500 for relief needs. 


ABOVE: Mohammedan 


All this money, along with $36,000 
for CARE packages is being admin- 
istered by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

The Committee also appropri- 
ated $21,000 for Displaced Per- 
sons, a relief worker serving the 


refugees 
moving out of Hindu India into 
Moslem Pakistan 


Baptist World Alliance, and the 
cost of shipping material aid over- 
seas through Church World Serv- 
ice. 

Besides a carload of relief cereal 
for Baptists in Germany, the Bap- 
tist World Relief Committee sent 
the following shipments of shoes 
and clothing to Baptists: 10 tons 
to Germany, 10 tons to Czechoslo- 
vakia, 10 tons to Poland. 

Northern Baptists are also carry- 
ing their share of the relief burden 
through Church World Service and 
other agencies. The needs are tre- 
mendous—much more than can 
be met. Although Northern Bap- 
tists have done well, they have not 
done well enough. They ought to 
do much more. Next year’s Uni- 
fied Budget of $7,500,000 includes 
$300,000 for World Relief. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


CONTINUING MISSIONS’ SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 
by BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Like all other enterprises and institutions today the American college, and particularly the de- 
nominational institution, is battling against the rising tide of inflation. Although tuition fees 
have been increased, this increase in revenue is offset by the higher costs of maintenance and 
operation, and by the decline in income from invested funds occasioned by lower interest rates. 
Nevertheless the institutions featured on these pages are determined to do everything 
possible to furnish proper training for the young people enrolled as students. Theological 
seminaries, colleges, schools—all deserve hearty Baptist support. They can be recommended 
with confidence to any young people who are interested in a college education, or who are 


planning to enter the ministry, or missionary service. 














Trains For 
World Leadership 


BERKELE 


1. Was the first Northern Baptist Convention Semi- 
nary to establish a Department of Missions. 


2. Was ready to meet the call for trained and conse- 
crated leadership to stand in the place of martyred 
missionaries. 








3. Is happy that over twenty five percent of its 
graduates enter missionary service. 


Professor 
Kenneth Hobart 


The facilities of the East Asia Training School offer special advantages to those preparing 
for service in the Orient. 


For information write President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way ° Berkeley 4, California 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others to serve as 


. Pasvoss’ Assistants Mission Workers 
Socia, Workers Cuuace Secrerarizs 
Cuaistian Epucation Dimgcroas 

We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma — = (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits 

4-Year College and ie Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


Scmo.agsuirs AVaILaBLe ° Frecp Experience 
Write to 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, Presiden: 





\ 1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 














THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF NORTHERN 











An outstanding faculty of 
evangelistic fervor 


Training a great group of 
students with missionary 
zeal who will carry His 
Gospel message to the 
uttermost parts. 


An investment in Northern is an 
investment in men. 


Fully accredited by The North Central 
Association of Colleges and 
Universities 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 











FACTS AND FOLKS 
(Continued from page 227) 


> On Fepruary 15TH Rev. Clif- 
ford G. Hansen began his new 
work as Field Representative of 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and Director of Juve- 
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nile Protection. Since 1943 he had 
been pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. Emil Kontz who has 
become pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Birmingham, Mich. Of- 
fices of the Juvenile Protection 
Program have been removed from 





Chicago to 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Mr. Hansen is a 
graduate of Eureka College and of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
While in Milwaukee he was Chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Department 
of Evangelism and Christian Edu- 
cation. 
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> Last FALL’s Burma Baptist 
CONVENTION in Burma at Tharra- 
waddy, about 80 miles from Ran- 
goon, was attended by about 1800 
delegates representing Burmans, 
Karens, Chins, and Kachins. In- 
cluded were 20 Americans from the 
Baptist missionary personnel in 


Burma. Attendance at the Sunday 
sessions exceeded 2500. Convention 
President Thra Chit Maung spoke 
in three languages. 

> THE Burcess Memoria Bap- 
Tist CuurcH at the Crow Indian 
Agency in Montana recently dedi- 
cated its new electronic organ. It is 


the only Indian Baptist church to 
have this equipment in its sanctu- 
ary. The church has an unusually 
polyglot and interracial member- 
ship in that not only Crow Indians 
but also Mexicans, American Japa- 
nese, and several white Americans 
are in its fellowship. Last fall 


Pastor C. A. Bentley was given a 


Soundly 


a ouservative 


ASTERN was born in prayer, and is 


being sustained by prayer. 
She has grown in enrollment and in in- 
fluence jin. our Baptist family far beyond 
the fairest dreams of her friends; and 
has become a constructive educational 
and missionary force in the entire world 
of Christian enterprise. 
The spiritual and educational standards of the 
institution were never higher. She conceives it 
her responsibility to guard diligently the heritage 
of the past — to maintain her doctrinal statement 
unsullied — to preserve the basic purpose of the 
Seminary set forth in the charter by those who 
founded the institution — and to fulfill the objec- 
tives which have been developed through the 
years. 
The Seminary prepares earnest young men and 
women for service as preachers, pastors, pastors’ 
assistants, directors of religious education, evan- 
gelists, missionaries, teachers, and leaders of 
sacred music. 
For beautiful descriptive information, write direct 
to Dept. 4M48: 

“| was thrilied by the quality and spirit of 

your student body.” — A visiting lecturer. 
(Note.) Eastern facade of main dormitory and 


administration building, with a glimpse of the 
beautiful sunken garden in the foreground. 


The EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LANCASTER AVENUE AND CITY LINE 


oh Ai 4:) felel 


PHILADELPHIA 31, U.S.A. 


new automobile as an expression 
of appreciation of his ministry. 


Write for Information 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Redlands, California 





WILLIAM 
JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


Nationally Known as 


“THE CAMPUS 
of ACHIEVEMENT” 


One of the outstanding Baptist 
colleges of America —the stu- 
dent body each year is composed 
of young men and women from 
32 to 37 states. 


Limited Student Body 
APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY 


Fall Term Opens 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1948 


WALTER POPE BINNS, President 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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Hymn Singing 
ON SUNDAY NIGHTS 














Amone the charming customs 
still surviving at The Northfield is 
the “hymn sing”? on Sunday nights 
when guests in the lobby and on the 
broad verandas join in singing their 
favorite hymns. 

This delightful country Inn, estab- 
lished in 1888, is still noted for its 
delicious New England meals, its 
friendly atmosphere and the gracious 
hospitality which is traditional. 

Sports on our 250-acre estate, 

outdoor and indoor recreation 

for all the family at every 
} season of the year. 


Descriptive folder on request 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager | 


WAYLAND 


Academy 


The Academy offers four years of preparation 
for best universities. Individualized education 
smoll classes, supervised study. Religious, home 
atmosphere. School of Music, dramatics, public 


Books Received 

A Screntist’s Approacu To Re- 
LIGION, by Carl Wallace Miller, Mac- 
millan, 127 pages, $2.00. 

Stormy VoyaGE, a novel by Joye 
Hoekzema, Zondervan Publishing Co., 
129 pages, $1.50. 

BEHIND THE VEIL, a novel by Dan 





speaking. Coed. Athletics for all. New $250,000 ‘ ie 
gymnasium with swimming poo! E. L. Patch, Zondervan Publishing 


WEIMER K. HICKS. President Co., 168 pages, $1.75. 

Bex M, Wayland Academy Tue GoLpEN Wuir, a novel by Abe 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN Brouwer, translated from the Frisian 
(Continued on page 256) 














THFIELD 


Th NORTHFIELD 
* MASS. 


Team Captains and workers 


ment Program of the 








Chicago (above), Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Detroit, New York and in other areas, 


Baptist Missionary Training School _ - 


Colby’s Missionaries 


| y¥ RING its 130 years of service to Christian education, 

Colby College has made a contribution to missionary 
endeavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Board- 
man, no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary 
service. Of late, Colby men and women have been stationed 
in the mission fields of Burma, China, India, Japan and 
the Philippines. Several children of missionaries are among 
the undergraduates 

Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
vhich is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


4 Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Pictorial booklet on re ;uest 
JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 














rom 


COAST 
to 
COAST 
Baptists are 

iving 
-are soliciting funds for the $250,000 Current Develop- 


510 Wellington Ave., Chicago 14 
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BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. J. Lester Knox 
of China, a daughter, February 2. 


ARRIVALS 


E. Tanquist in San 





Rev. J. 


Francisco from Assam, December 
16. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


DEPARTURES 


Miss Miriam Robinson, to As- 
sam, January 15. 

Miss Seater-Margaret Drever, 
to South China, January 24. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Zimmer 
and son; to Burma; Miss Maza 
Evans to Assam, February 2. 

Miss Ethel G. Boggs to the 
Philippines, February 14. 

Mr. Dana M. Albaugh, Foreign 
Secretary ABFMS, to Far East, 
February 19. 


DIED 


Mrs. E. O. Stevens (Burma 


| 1864-1914) in Hampton, Va., Feb- 
| ruary 14. 


, | The Last Recipients 





of Kaisar-i-Hind Medals 


With the independence of India 





God's Spirit 
is working 
in the hearts of 

the Congo people 


Missionaries write: 


> "Twelve hundred candidates are 
enrolled in the inquirers’ class . . .” 


>". the picture is brighter when 
we think of the 157. baptisms in another 
section...” 


— opportunities! 
responsibilities! 
— challenge! 


NEW 


Your response may be 
in prayer and gifts 


For information write 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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from British imperial rule, al- 
though both India and Pakistan 
are retaining their connection with 
Great Britain through status as do- 
minions, the annual awards of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal by the King- 


Emperor for “distinguished service | 


in India,”’ will now doubtless be 


_ discontinued. Upon two Baptist 


missionaries thus falls the distine- 
tion of being the last of a noble 
line of 41 Baptist missionaries to 
awarded this high 


have been 


| honor. Dr. H. W. Kirby, number 
| 40 in the list, was awarded the 


gold medal in King George’s New 


Year’s Honors List for his long | 
and devoted medical missionary | 


service, from 1901 to 1941, and 
Dr. O. W. Hasselblad, number 41 


in the list, was awarded a silver | 


medal for his special tubercular 
work and his medical service at 
the Pierce Memorial Hospital in 


Jorhat, Assam. Dr. Kirby retired 


from active service in 1941 but has 
remained in Assam for special 

















Altar Vases 





LLUSTRATIVE of the Gorham 
L selection of [Ecclesiastical 
Appointments is the above Vase 
No. V-4444, height 1044’, made 
of brass with thread decoration. 
Price $25.00 each: with engraved 
monogram $32.50 each. liighest 
quality, lasting beauty and litur- 
gical correctness characterize all 
Gorham wares. Other Vases are 
available at $35.00 and up. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 





ALMS BASONS ALTAR CROSSES PATENS 

CHALICES CIBORIA ALTAR DESKS 

COMMUNION SETS BAPTISMAL BOWLS 

CANDLESTICKS VASES HONOR 

ROLLS & MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 

EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH IN BRONZE 
Traditional dignity of design and master- 
craftsmanship in execution have character- 
ized Gorham wares for 117 years. 

















oo fk 
service at the Jorhat Leper Colony. | prpoyipENCE 7. RHODE ISLAND 


America's Leading Silversmiths since 1831 
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Wandering Sheep 


Without a Shepherd 
By FLORENCE J. LATTER 


E read in Mark 6:34 these 

words, ““And Jesus, when he 
came out, saw much people, and 
was moved with compassion to- 
ward them, because they were 
sheep not having a shepherd: and 
he began to teach them many 
things.”’ How often I think of this 
passage and the wonderful com- 
passion of Jesus as I go in and out 
among the migrant Mexicans. They 
are indeed a great multitude wan- 
dering here and there, without a 
home, without a church, and most 
of all without a shepherd. 

They are a friendly and simple 
people and their problems are nu- 
merous. So many of them came up 
here too early last year. The season 
was exceptionally backward; many 
hundreds of acres of beets were not 
even planted because it was too 
wet to till the soil. I found many 
families who arrived in April or 
May and who had to wait for five 
or six weeks before they found any 


TIDING 














work. The Sugar Beet Company 
gave them groceries on credit and 
the store bills mounted high for 
their families are large. Thus many 
had little or no money to take back 
to Texas in the fall; all was spent 
on the mere necessities of life. 
Health is another problem. How 
helpless I felt as I saw a young girl 
of 15, ill with tuberculosis, living in 
the same room with all the family 
including younger children.. The 
Beet Company said she must re- 
turn to Texas. The mother begged 
me to do something about it. She 
said she had come up here to earn 
money, had sold her home, and if 
she returned she had no place to 
lay her head. She wanted the girl 
sent to a sanatorium. I talked with 
the field man and learned that since 
she was a citizen of Texas she must 
return there. I gave the mother a 
New Testament and told her of the 
One who alone could comfort her 


sad heart. 
One afternoon I found several 
families living in an old dilapidated 


0 
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house beside a dirty smelly ditch. 
The children were just one mass of 
mosquito bites, and I could scarcely 
hold a service for the mosquitoes 
were trying to eat me also, even in 
the early afternoon. A young girl 
of only twelve whose mother had 
died some time before was cooking 
and caring for five smaller children 
and working in beets besides. * 
One of the most pathetic sights 
I have ever seen was when I found 
twin babies, Mary and Robert, 
seated on a dirty floor in an empty 
orange crate, one on each side. 
They were a year old although they 
looked more like babies of 6 
months. One could see at a glance 
that they were undernourished. 
The mother told me they had ar- 
rived five weeks before from Texas 
and hadn’t found any work yet. 
The Beet Company had advanced 
groceries but she had been able to 
buy only 6 quarts of milk a week 
for her babies. Being greatly im- 
pressed with her story, I returned 
in a few days with money for more 
milk, only to find that they had 
moved again. This lady told me 





America cannot be said to be the home of the free and the brave so long as migrant laborers and 
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that she belonged to the Baptist 
Church. 

One evening while calling in a 
Mexican camp near Bay City I 
came to the tiny home of a young 
couple with a month old baby. 
They had just returned home from 
the field and it was eight thirty. As 
I began to talk to them about 
Christ I gave them a hymn book 
and began’to sing.*I noticed the 
man’s face light up. He sang with 
me, “O Que Amigo nos es Cristo” 
(What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus). When we had finished he 
spoke, “I haven’t been to church 
in a long time. I like those beautiful 
songs. I want to go to church. Do 
you have that hymn, ‘Halle un 
Buen Amigo?’ (I’ve Found A 
Friend In Jesus.)”’ I found it for 
him and soon we were singing it 
together. 

The following Sunday an Ameri- 
can woman much interested in 
working for her Lord took these 
people to the West Baptist Church 
where they attended regularly for 
several weeks or until they moved 
on. They wanted their baby Bap- 
tized. I explained that we only 
baptize believers in our churches, 
but we would be glad to have a 
dedication service. I called the 
pastor, he willingly cooperated and 
little Elizabeth together with sev- 
eral other American babies was 
dedicated to the Lord. Her father 
and mother accepted Christ in the 
home, and I pray that a new life 
has begun for them with the great 
Shepherd to guide. 

How the Mexican people love 
pets and it is not unusual to find 
one in their homes. One evening 
during a service a white rabbit tied 
by a long chain made his appear- 
ance every little while. Another 
time while I was explaining the 
Scriptures I heard suddenly the 
loud caw of a crow. He was sitting 
on a nearby bed. A squirrel ran in 
and out of his cage during another 
service, and a baby fawn was 
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Marian Ellen Kimble 


sleeping beside the stove in a home 
near Turner. 

I had the happy privilege of 
spending two weeks in the Tolosa 
home in Saginaw helping them 
with their Vacation Bible school. 
(Mr. Tolosa is our Baptist pastor 
there.) I was greatly impressed 
with their spirit of unselfish serv- 
ice. They seemed to be always giv- 
ing of themselves for others. Nearly 
every night we went somewhere 
either to begin a work or to con- 
tinue one he had begun before. We 
often drove twenty-five miles or 
more. One night we had a service in 
the main road in front of a big 
Mexican settlement. We knew no 
one so we put our lantern on top of 
the open trunk door, sat in the 
trunk and played the baby organ. 
Our music and singing floated out 
over the air and soon we had an 
audience of perhaps thirty. The 
greater part of them were eager 
listeners but some children and 
even men were noisy and boister- 
ous. Often we had to stop and get 
off closer to the road to let the 
trucks or cars pass. Rev. Tolosa 
preached on, and at the close of the 
service fourteen people raised their 
hands to accept Christ. The fol- 
lowing week a home was opened to 
us, and I have never seen a more 





quiet and interested audience than 
we had that night. How these babes 
in Christ need training in the Chris- 
tian life, but they are here such a 
short time. They must move on to 
find more work. 

I have had the happy privilege 
of opening up a small work at Cros- 
well. The Catholics have been 
working hard there all summer, 
and I found a great deal of preju- 
dice against us as I had antici- 
pated. Rev. Shobert from Decker- 
ville, and Ietta McLeod a B.M.T:S. 
graduate went with me. We finally 
found a home open for a service 
and, after inviting from door to 
door, a group of nine adults and 
about twenty children arrived. 
They sat around the room on the 
beds. Ietta played the baby organ, 
and Rev. Shobert helped me teach 
several choruses to the children. 
Then we sang hymns in Spanish 
and I gave the message. God’s 
spirit was there, and at the close of 
the service I gave the invitation. A 
young married lady without a 
moment’s hesitation accepted the 
Lord. I believe she was really con- 
verted. We had prayer together in 
my car as there was no place to 
talk to her alone in the house. Last 
week when I returned for another 
service Elvira gladly went from 
door to door urging people to 
come. Praise God for one soul who 
found the Lord. 

With God’s help I want to tear 
down the race barriers and get our 
American brothers and sisters to 
point these dear wandering ones 
to the great Shepherd who gave 
His life to save them. 


Service Pins Awards 


On January 19, Miss Marian 
Ellen Kimble of Heath Christian 
Center in Boston, Mass., and Miss 
Jane Andrew, Secretary to the 
Treasurer received their 25 year 
service pins at a dinner meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the 

(Continued on page 255) 
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WOMEN:? OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











These Are Your Missionaries 


ComP_Lete List or MISSIONARIES OF THE WOMAN’s AMERICAN Baptist Fore1GN Mission Society 


Note. Requests have frequently come for the field 
addresses of missionaries. This list, as of Febru- 
ary 15, 1948 should be filed for future reference, 
although there will be changes as missionaries 
come home for furlough. Missionaries are often 
too busy to answer personal letters, but it is a great 
blessing to them to know that friends in the home- 
land are praying for them. An air mail letter form 
which admits no enclosures may be purchased for 
foreign correspondence for 10 cents; ordinary mail 
is five cents per ounce. 

This list is not to be used for sending goods by 
parcel post. You should consult the Overseas White 
C'ross Department for items liable to high duty and 
in regard to postal regulations.—Ep. 


Wrnirrep M. Acock, 73 Kanoe Dai, Minami-Ku, 
Yokohama, Japan 


THOMASINE ALLEN, 2 Nakajima-cho, Sendai, 


Japan 


Aanes H. Anprerson, Kikongo, sur Wamba, par 


Banningville, Congo Belge, Africa 

GertTrupE R. AnpeERsON, Kikongo, sur Wamba, 
par Banningville, Congo Belge, Africa 

Resecca J. ANpERSON, Union Christian High 
School, Rangoon, Burma 

VenpbLa I. ANDERSON, Sona Bata Boarding School, 
Sona Bata, via Matadi, Congo Belge, Africa 

Lettie G. Arcuer, Girls’ Sr. Middle School, Ipin, 
Szechwan, China 

Minnie M. ARrGETSINGER, 87 San Shen Gai, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China 

Dr.. Jean J. Austin, Sona Bata, via Matadi, 
Congo Belge, Africa 

Heven L. Baitey, Harriet 
Training School, Ongole, Guntur District, South 


Clough Memorial 


India 

Emity M. Batuarp, c/o A. B. Mission, Insein, 
Burma 

Harriet Barrineton, Clough Memorial Hospital, 
Ongole, Guntur District, South India 

Marion A. Breese, Seminary Hill, Insein, Burma 

Marion Be tt, Bixby Memorial General Hospital, 
Kityang, Kwangtung, China 

Heten M. Bensamin, A. B. M. Hospital for 
Women & Children, Nellore, Nellore District, India 

Juuia E. Bent, c/o A. B. Mission, Kavali, Nellore 
Dist., India 
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Auice C. Brxsy, 69 Hojoguchi, Himeji, Japan 

Erxet G. Boaas, Emmanuel Hospital, Capiz, 
Philippine Islands 

Mary Bonar, Banza Manteke Boarding School, 
Banza Manteke, via Matadi, Congo Belge, Africa 

Lucy P. Bonney, 549 Merchant Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 

L. Emma Bropseck, c/o A. B. Mission, Loshan, 
Szechwan, China 

Dr. Vetva V. Brown, Scott Thresher Memorial 
Hospital, Swatow, China 

LittiaNn M. BrueckmMann, c/o A. B. Mission, 
Balasore, Orissa, India 

E. Grace Buiiarp, A. B. M. Middle School, 
Kavali, Nellore District, South India 

MarcGuerite A. Cauper, University of Shanghai, 
Shanghai, China 

LovisE CAMPBELL, Kwong Yit Girls’ School, 
Meihsien, Kwangtung, China 

Cuarity C. Carman, Karen Woman’s 
School, Seminary Hill, Insein, Burma 

E. VictrortaA CHRISTENSON, c/o A. B. Mission, 
Jorhat, Assam 

Ruts F. Curistopserson, Morton Lane-Judson 
School, Moulmein, Burma 

May A. Coaarns, Central Philippine College, 
Iloilo City, P. I. 

Grace M. M. Cooper, Kikonga, sur Wamba, par 
Banningville, Congo Belge, Africa 

Mrriam A. Corey, A. B. Mission, Ongole, Guntur 
District, South India 

Dr. Marion I. CrisweEti, American Baptist Hos- 
pital, Ipin, Szechwan, China 

Maraaret E. Cuppesack, c/o Paul S. Mayer, 
GHQ SCAP CI&E APO 500, care Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Ruts Dantes, Girls’ High School, Midnapore, 
Bengal, India 

Myrt te C. Denison, American Baptist Hospital, 
Ipin, Szechwan, China 

Rutn E. Dickey, Vanga sur Kuili, Dist. du 
Kwango, Congo Belge, Africa 

Sara B. Downer, West China Union University, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China 

Ursuta Dresser, Narsaravupet, Guntur District, 
India 


Bible 
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SEATER-MARGARET DreEveER, Bixby Memorial 
Hospital, Kityang, Kwangtung, China 

Atmyra E. Eastitunp, The Christian Hospital, 
Jorhat, Assam 

EstHer J. Exnsom, Banza Manteke, via Matadi, 
Congo Belge, Africa 

MARGUERITE ExprepGE, Moanza sur Inzia par 
Banningville et Vanga, Congo Belge, Africa 

Muuuicent M. EncEt, Bixby Memorial Hospital, 
Kityang, Kwangtung, China 

Maza R. Evans, Mission Girls’ High School, 
Gologhat, Assam 

Fiora G. Ernst, Iloilo Mission Hospital, Lloilo 
City, Philippine Islands 

Dr. Marauerite E. Everuam, Bixby Memorial 
Hospital, Kityang, Kwangtung, China 

Susan C. Fereuson, c/o A. B. Telugu Mission, 
Bishopville, Vepery, Madras, India 

Annis Forp, Banza Manteke, via Matadi, Congo 
Belge, Africa 

HELEN E. GaAskILL, Sona Bata, via Matadi, Congo 
Belge, Africa 

Dr. Dorotuy G. Gates, American Baptist Hos- 
pital, Ipin, Szechwan, China 

Auice M. Girrin, Kwong Yit Girls’ School, Meih- 
sien, Kwangtung, China 

Louise M. Girrin, Kak Kuang Academy, Swa- 
tow, China 

Dr. Martua J. Girrorp, Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma 

Dr. Anna B. Grey, Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma 

Puytuis C. Hamitton, American Baptist Mission, 
Mandalay, Burma 

AnneE J. Hansen, Ongole, Guntur District, India 

c/o A. B. Mission 

Wii P. Harris, Hwa Mei Hospital, Ningpo, 
China 

Euizasetu E. Hay, Mission Girls’ Training School, 
Nowgong, Assam 

CarriE E. Hessevtine, Post-Primary School, 
Toungoo, Burma 

Grace I. Hint, A. B. M. Santal Girls’ M. V. School, 
Bhimpore, Midnapore Dist., Bengal, India 

Viota C. Hii1, Sing-mo School, Ningpo, China 

Auice E. Hinton, Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hos- 
pital, Moulmein, Burma 

He teEN K. Hunt, Judson College, Rangoon, Burma 
(University P.O.) 

Mona Ecco Hunt, Colgate-Memorial School, 
Maymyo, Burma 

Dr. Carot Jameson, Vellore Medical College, 
Vellore, India 

Mary D. Jesse, 2 Nakajima-cho, Sendai, Japan 
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Cece L. Jounson, A. B. Mission, Tharrawaddy, 
Burma 

Eni P. Jonnson, c/o A. B. Mission, Swatow, 
China 

Laura E, Jounson, c/o A. B. Mission, Taunggyi, 
Burma 

OuiveE E. Jonegs, A. B. M. Girls’ High School, Nel- 
lore, Nellore District, India 

Lena A. Keans, Hird Memorial School, Narsara- 
vupet, Guntur District, India 

Ruts Keyser, Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital, 
Moulmein, Burma 

Dr. Mary Kirsy, American Baptist Mission 
Hospital, Gauhati, Assam 

{usIE M. Kirriitz, Woman’s Bible Training 
School, Swatow, China 

EvizaBeTH KNaBE, University of Shanghai, Shang- 
hai, China 

Naomr H. Knapp, A. B. Mission, Bhimpore, 
Midnapore District, Bengal, India 

CATHERINE V. Knicut, The Christian Hospital, 
Shaohing, Chekiang, China 

Etstze M. Larson, Victoria Memorial Hospital, 
Hanumakonda, Deccan, India 

Mary I. Laveuurn, Union Christian High School, 
Rangoon, Burma 

Dr. JosEPHINE C. Lawney, Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, Shanghai, China 

Dr. Ciara C. Leacnu, Bixby Memorial Hospital, 
Kityang, Kwangtung, China 

Jean L,. Luckey, Sona Bata, via Matadi, Congo 
Belge, Africa 

Bevan M. McCoy, 73 Kanoe Dai, Minami-Ku, 
Yokohama, Japan 

GERTRUDE F. McCutiocn, 
Girls’ School, Hangchow, China 

Miturz M. Marvin, American Baptist Mission 
Hospital, Gauhati, Assam 

Ruta Maruer, A. B. Mission, Shaohing, Che- 
kiang, China 

Serma M. Maxvitie, Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma 

EuizaBetH Mooney, Mission Girls’ High School, 
Balasore, Orissa, India 

Dr. Marton Morss, A. B. M. 
Women & Children, Nellore, India 

Vera I. Murpock, Sona Bata, via Matadi, Congo 
Belge, Africa 

Apa L. Netson, Baptist Girls’ School, Yaan, 
Sikong, China 

Dr. Linnea A. NELSON, Cheng Mei Girls’ School, 
Kinhwa, Chekiang, China 

Erue. E. Nicnots, Mission Girls’ Middle English 
School, Gauhati, Assam 


Hangchow Union 


Hospital for 
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Auuison L. Ossporn, c/o A. B. Mission, Kityang, 
Kwangtung, China 

E. Rutu Pav, Mission Girls’ Training School, 
Nowgong, Assam 

Astrip M. Peterson, Girls’ Sr. Middle School, 
Ipin, Szechwan, China 

Evten J. Peterson, 476 Chung Cheng Street, 
Hangchow, China 

Mitprep Proctor, A. B. 
Chekiang, China 

LittiAN M. Ropertson, Central Philippine Col- 
lege, Iloilo City, P. I. 

Dorotuy E. Ricu, Seminary Hill, Insein, Burma 

Mrriam A. Rostinson, Mission Girls’ High School, 


Mission, Shaohing, 


Golaghat, Assam 

Fern M. Ro.p, Girls’ Mission Middle English 
School, Tura, Assam 

FLORENCE E. Row ann, A. B. Mission, Ramapat- 
nam, Nellore District, India 

Estuer I. Satzman, Pickford Memorial Hospital, 
Kinhwa, China 

AnpBie G. SANDERSON, 
Swatow, China 

Eminy E. Satrersura, Sona Bata Medical School, 
Sona Bata, via Matadi, Congo Belge, Africa 

Dr. Grace R. SEAGRAVE, Robert Harper Hospi- 
tal, Namkham, N.S.S., Burma 

Racue. H. Seacrave, 549 Merchant Street, Ran- 


Kak Kuang Academy, 


goon, Burma 





A. B. Mission, 


Ipin, 


Evetyn B. Soromon, 
Szechwan, China 

Edna M. Stever, American Baptist Mission Hos- 
pital, Gauhati, Assam 

Euizasetu A. Swanson, American Baptist Hos- 
pital, Chengtu, S. Z. Echswan, China 

Marion J. Tait, Mission Girls’ High School, 
Golaghat, Assam 

ExvizaBetu Taytor, Union Christian High School, 
Lanmadaw P. O., Rangoon, Burma 

F. Avice Tuayer, A. B. Mission, Mandalay, 
Burma 

Ruta V. Taurmonp, A. B. Mission, Kavali, 
Nellore District, India 

HEtEN L. Turts, 549 Merchant Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 

Evetyn Watuace, Clough Memorial Hospital, 
Ongole, Guntur District, India 

GertTRUDE M. Waterman, Union Girls’ School, 
Hangchow, China 

Myrtte M. Wuirtep, Margaret Williamson Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, China 

Lucy F. Wiatt, 549 Merchant Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 


Missionaries on Furlough: Dorothy C. Asplund, 
Phyllis L. Benner, Nina C. Bowers, Sigrid C. John- 
son, Alice O. Jorgenson, Margarita F. Moran, Jennie 
L. Reilly, Sadie E. Robbins, Eva M. Shepard, Mary 
D. Thomas, Dorothy E. Wiley, Dorothy Wiseman, 





Marian E., 
goon, Burma 


Epona D. Smirtu, c/o A. B. Mission, Swatow, China 
Hazeu E. Smitu, Bhimpore, Midnapore District, 


Bengal, India 


Suivers, 549 Merchant Street, Ran- 


Reifsneider. 


Doris Wiseman. 


On Extended Furlough: A. Verna Blakely, Dr. 
Elsie M. Morris, Dr. Alice L. Randall, Marian H. 


ee 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS _ booklet (of course you have one!) 


Conpuctep BY ExrzaBeta I. FeEnsom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








The **New Look’’ 
in Programs! 


Let’s take a leaf from Fashion’s 
notebook and think about the 
‘new look”—surely as important 
in programs as in dress design. 

To achieve the “new look” a 
new pattern is needed. We have it 
in the 1948-49 series, Thy Word- 
A Light, described in detail in the 
March issue of Missions (page 
179). In it we find a new theme, 
topics with new 


new 
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program 


methods of presentation, and a 
new Love Gift dramatization. (Re- 
member it is a basic pattern and 
may require alterations and adap- 
tations to fit your group.) 

New styles frequently require 
new materials. The committee re- 
sponsible for Thy Word—A Light 
has thoughtfully included a list of 
supplementary materials, with the 
reminder that the programs “will 
be effective in the local society if 
new and current material is added.” 
Check your copy of the program 


and place your order for the items 
you plan to use. This will save 
time and insure your having the 
necessary materials when you are 
ready to go to work. Watch Mis- 
sions for announcement of new 
publications from time to time. 
Perhaps this is the place to men- 
tion fine workmanship—an essen- 
tial to success. This will be the 
result if the committee’s recom- 
mendations are followed—namely 
that programs be planned early, 
thoroughly and prayerfully, and that 
those who participate be thoroughly 
familiar with their assignments. 
Accessories are an important fac- 
tor in the completed ensemble. 
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This year it is possible to have 
year-book covers, programs, invi- 
tations, etc., to match the cover 
design of the program booklet. 
The lovely Bible and candle design 
is available in dark red and white, 
on gummed stock. (Price 25¢ for 
25; 50¢ for 100.) 

Color is important too, and pro- 
gram chairmen will welcome this 
year’s colorful themes—China in 
the Asia of Today and America’s 
Geographical Frontiers (with Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and Alaska featured 
in the programs). Enhance your 
program by means of a colorful 
setting. (This has been said before, 
but bears repeating.) Canvass your 
membership and community for 
pictures, curios, handcrafts—any- 
thing that will add to the interest 
of these fields. A local flower show 
once featured flower containers 
from other countries—here’s a 
chance to use a pitcher or vase of 
gleaming Mexican glass or a Chi- 
nese teapot or ginger jar. Luncheon 
or dinner programs might make 
use of smaller pieces as table deco- 
rations. The use of simple (but 
authentic) costumes—as recom- 
mended by the commaittee—is an 
aid not to be overlooked. Maps are 
a “must.” There is a Baptist Map 
of China at 15¢; also a Map of 
Home Missions at 25¢. In addition 
to these there will be interdenomi- 
national maps. 

A new pattern, with careful at- 
tention to fit; new and suitable 
materials; fine workmanship with 
attention to details—these add up 
to programs that are “beautiful 
enough to haunt the memory, con- 
vincing enough to form a new 
opinion thus erasing old prejudices 
and preconceptions, and dynamic 
enough to produce results.” Will 
yours meet these tests suggested 
by Dr. Margaret Applegarth? 


Out of Print 


A Book of Remembrance for 1948 
is out of print—in spite of the 












THY WORD- 
























Reproduction of front cover of the 

program booklet referred to in the 

column at the left. This was inad- 

vertently omitted from The Confer- 

ence Table on page 179 in last 
month’s issue 


greatly increased number of copies 
that were printed. This book is 
mentioned in the Christmas pro- 
gram in Thy Word—A Light, with 
reference to the list of missionaries 
serving in Mexico. For the benefit 
of those who do not have a copy of 
A Book of Remembrance, the names 
are given here. Make a note of 
these now for use next December. 

Serving in Puebla are Dr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Meadows, Reba G. 
Wilson, Mabel V. Young, and 
Rena F. Button. Mr. and Mrs. 
Orlando Tibbetts, Jr., are in Mex- 
ico City. Marjorie B. Hall is 
stationed at Monterrey; Rev. Di- 
onisio Pifia at Tierra Blanca; Dr. 
Ota Gertrude Walters at Miahuat- 
lan. 


Program Pointers 


The May issue, ready in time for 
distribution at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, will have patterns 
of Chinese designs for place cards 
and invitations. If you wish a copy 
send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope after May 1. (This will be 








sent to New Literature subscribers 


in May.) 


“Commit Thy Way”’ 

This is the third in the series of 
booklets published by the United 
Stewardship Council. It¥contains 
three worship services, four pro- 
grams, an article on Methods and 
Projects, a list of Audio-Visual 
aids, and a bibliography—all in the 
field of Stewardship. The price is 
10¢ per copy. 


For White Cross Chairmen 


White Cross Chairmen also will 
be interested in Thy Word—A 
Tight for it contains a program and 
a letter of suggestions on this im- 
portant phase of the work. (Note 
that the price is 35¢ a copy; $1 
for 3 copies.) 


Missionary Programs 
in the News 
Last year Mrs. Donald B. Clow- 
ard, of White Plains, N. Y., di- 
rected a program on India which 
was described in the local paper as 
follows: 


Baptist WomMEN SyMBOuize E. 
Inp1a In Skit DrrRectTep By Mrs. 
CLOWARD 


The flavor of East India cast an aura 
of the exotic over the social hall of the 
First Baptist Church yesterday where 
a program on India was presented by 
the Women’s Guild. Mrs. Donald 
Cloward was in charge. There were 75 
persons present. Guests were greeted 
with paper lotus flowers which they 
pinned in their hair, and sandalwood 
perfume, after the custom of India. 
The blossoms were made by Mrs. 
Herbert Ryder and Mrs. Stanley Pot- 
ter, assisted by the girls of the inter- 
mediate Sunday School class. The 
Friendship group, led by Mrs. Anson 
Winsor, was in charge of the luncheon. 
In keeping with the day, an Indian 
menu was served. Chicken and rice 
pilau and mixed Eastern fruits were 
featured. The table was set in an open 
square, characteristic of India. Lotus 
flowers arranged on glass reflectors were 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Number 49 — Worship 33. “thou art my . . .” Ps. 63:1 
34. “early will I... thee” Ps. 
(CROSS 63:1 
1. “if... turn to the Lord” 37. Title of respect 38. Company 
Deut. 4:30 39. Genus of laurel trees 
5. “neither... thou worship 42. “‘let us worship . . . bow 
any strange god” Ps, 81:9 down” Ps. 95:6 
10. “worship . . . his footstool” 43. ““must worship . . . in spirit” 
Ps. 99:5 John 4:24 
11. Sea eagle #4. “‘and serve him. . .” I Sam. 
12. . the Lord in the beauty 7:3 
of holiness”’ Ps. 29:2 46. “and is . . . than an infidel” 
15. “all flesh come . . . worship” I Tim. 5:8 
Isa. 66:23 48. The yellow flower-de-luce 
17. “Know what... worship” (Prov. Eng.) 
John 4:22 50. “OQ... the Lord, all ye na- 
18. Being tions” Ps, 117:1 
19. “keep silence .. . him” Hab. 53. Seed vessel of plant 
2:20 56. “thou ... worship no other 
23. Flower god” Ex. 34:14 
25. “let us kneel before . . . Lord” 57. “and worship . . . him” Ps. 
Ps. 95:6 45:11 
26. ‘‘dwell in the house of 58. Psalm beginning “Hear me 
the . . .” Ps. 27:4 when I call” 
29. Eye (Scot.) 30. Golf mound 59. Cunning 
32. “worship toward... holy 60. “... Iam with you alway” 
temple”’ Ps. 138:2 Matt. 28:20 
y as 6/4 s 6 7 oS [>) 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


61 . the Lord with gladness”’ 

Ps. 100:2 
Down 

2. “the Lord .. . is God” Ps. 
100:3 

3. “where two three are 
gathered together” Matt. 
18:20 

4. “Make a joyful noise... 
the Lord” Ps. 100:1 

5. Compass point 

6. ““O Lord ... manifold are 
thy works” Ps. 104:24 

7. “We ... his people” Ps. 
100:3 

8. Linnaean Society 

9. “Not arrayed like one of 
... Matt. 6:29 

10. Arched roof 13. Wholes 

14. About 16. Rim of a shield 

20. Exclamation 21. Festival 

22. Combining form indicating re- 
lation to an early period 

24. “‘the horse and his . . .”” Job 
39:18 

27. Right 28. Deadhead 

31. Piece out 

34. “and the hairy . . . of such 
a one”’ Ps. 68:21 (pl) 

35. Cycle 

36. Tapering to a point 

37. “Oh that ... would praise 
the Lord” Ps. 107:8 

40. Printers’ measures 

41. “. . . is thy praise unto the 


ends of the earth” Ps. 48:10 
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43: “O Lord of . . .s” Ps. 84:1 

45. “praise him, all . . . people” 
Ps. 117:1 

46. Crafty 47. Ephesians 

49. “I will . . . thee thanks” Ps. 
35:18 

51. Royal Humane Society 


52. Indian mulberry 

54. Small yellow birds (Hawaiian) 

55. “the glory . . . unto his name” 
Ps, 29:2 

57. “‘seeketh such . 
him” John 4:23 

58. Same as 58 across 


. . worship 


Our text is 1, 5, 12, 25, 26, 32, 33, 42, 43, 44, 56, 57 and 61 


























THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 











Baptist Women 
and Green Lake 
By LUELLA A. KILLIAN 


E HAVE traveled far along 

the trail of strengthening 
“our Northern Baptist Churches 
in all their local and denomina- 
tional life,” since that Sunday in 
August 1944 when Baptists gath- 
ered in the Roger Williams Inn at 
Green Lake and in response to the 
litany of dedication— 


“To the glory of God, the Father . . . 
To the honor of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour... 
To the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit... 


they chanted reverently, 


“We dedicate this place.” 


The Northern Baptist Assembly 
in this brief span of four years has 
developed and matured as only 
movements can when they are 
born and blessed of God. 

Last summer over 9000 
gates registered for various confer- 
ences, thousands: of which were 
women. The fine values which 
Green Lake offers are especially 
meaningful to women. The sheer, 
intrinsic loveliness of the place 
radiates joyful peace. Fellowship 
with other women of like interests 
and ideals forms the basis for grow- 
ing and lasting friendships. Some 
of the most enriching experiences 
are the informal, personal contacts 
with denominational leaders and 
teachers. 

What is being planned of special 
interest to women this year? It will 


dele- 





General view of Green Lake from the Judson Tower, overlooking Inspiration 
Point, the Cove, and the hotel which is named Roger Williams Inn 
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naturally be a continuation of some 
of those constructive things which 
have been done in the past years. 
Women, one year as an “extra-cur- 
ricular” activity made lovely cos- 
tumes which have been used in the 
religious drama plays. Last year, 
‘Mittens for Japan” was the 
vogue and knitting needles and 
gay colored yarn were much in evi- 
dence. It was a thrilling story cen- 
tering around our beloved mission- 
ary, Dr. William Axling. In grati- 
tude for the loving service of a gift 
of mittens brought to him by a 
guard when his hands were frozen, 
women were knitting mittens for 
Japan. Already several hundred 
pairs are on their way and the end 
is not yet. 

Interest in “Buttons for Broth- 
erhood,”’ a program sponsored by 
Mrs. Luther Wesley Smith, never 
lagged. Not only were there curi- 
ous collections of buttons, but 
there were some students from 
other countries at the Assembly 
as the result of her efforts in mak- 
ing earrings out of buttons. These 
native Christians deepened our 
conviction in the worth of missions 
and inspired us. 

Special helps for ““ Woman’s Work 
in the Local Mission Society” had 
a large place. Conferences were 
held daily for the wives at the 
Laymen’s and Pastors’ Confer- 
ences and also for women during 
the Missions Conference. Mission- 
aries on the grounds were corralled 
and invited to tell their story to 
the women, sometimes in the for- 
mal setting of Brayton A. Case, 
then again in some of the beautiful 
homes at Lawson, Lakeside or 
Bendix. Once when the “dog 
days” of summer invaded the 
place we met beside the still blue 
lake. 

There were also enticing teas, 
(more often iced punch), served in 
front of the beautiful garden, the 
cool shade of lovely trees or on the 
wide porch of the Inn. 
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Again this year deep thought 
and prayer is being given that bet- 
ter programs and plans will be 
offered to help the cause. There will 
be special sessions planned for 
women at the Laymen’s and Pas- 
tors’ conferences in cooperation 
with the leaders of these groups. 
During Missions week there will 
be a series of discussions. 

From any of the many scheduled 
conferences arranged through the 
summer, women will return not 
only with a suitcase brimming 
with notes and new books, but 
with a new light in their eyes eager 
to apply the skills and techniques 
learned. 

The main thing is to make your 
plans early. Register for some of 


the fine conferences and come. 
Some of you will come for the first 
time. Welcoming you and making 
your stay a happy one will be a 
host of noble souls who love Green 
Lake, believe in its opportunity 
and stake their service upon its 
success. One cannot speak too 
highly of the management, the 
ceaseless toil of those who keep 
things from tangling in the admin- 
istrative center. And putting the 
plus into the spirit of Green Lake 
are the women serving behind the 
scenes:—the dietitian, the cooks, 
the hostesses of the lodges, sum- 
mer homes and dining room, the 
waitresses, and the carriers. There 
is also the “flower lady” up at five 
in the morning to pick the beauti- 








ful blossoms from the garden be- 
fore the sun touches them, and the 
housekeeper who often is up all 
night to give the lobby that added 
touch of freshness. 

These are all an integral part of 
Green Lake which will make it 
possible for you to have a “closer 
walk with God,” and to rededicate 
your life to His cause. 

The slogan of that first summer 
was “At last we have it.” Last De- 
cember in Cleveland the last cent 
of indebtedness upon the property 
was paid. In 1948 when we drive 
along the shady, winding roads, or 
walk beside the lake, or linger in 
meditation by the point we can 
thank God as we breathe out, 
““Now it’s ours.” 

















Evuary Baptist Church 


should observe 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
UNNECESSARY 


Baptists have an alternative 


in the 


Juvenile Protection 


Program 


Promoted by Department of Cities 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Juvenile Protection Sunday 


May 2, 1948 


For materials write to 
JUVENILE PROTECTION PROGRAM 


212 Fifth Ave. 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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As this copy goes to Missions 
magazine, the director of your 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion is rising up into the sky, start- 
ing out on a trip to Northern 
Baptist Home Mission fields in the 
Caribbean—Puerto Rico, Haiti 
and Cuba. The airplane starts 
from La Guardia field in New 
York and will make its first stop 
nine hours later at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Thence, it will go to 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and 
Camaguey and Havana in Cuba. 
The last stop will be at Miami, 
Florida. For this extensive trip, 
which saves days and days of time 
by the use of air travel, the cost is 
$150. How much preparation has 
been made to make every moment 
of this tour one rich in inspiration 
and information! Fellowship with 
Christian friends, both Baptist and 
from other denominations, visits to 
places historic either spiritually or 
politically, should make a story 
worth sharing with readers of this 
column in a later issue. 


MISSIONARY - 


Up In The Air 

















Baptist Book on Latin America 


Since the interdenominational 
home mission theme is America’s 
Geographical Frontiers this trip 
should fit us to teach more ef- 
fectively in 1948-1949, for Puerto 
Rico is one of the areas in the 
study. Others are Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, and Alaska in which area 
Baptists also have work. Northern 
Baptists need to know about the 
work that is being done by sister 
denominations. But there is need 
also to know about Baptist work 
in the midst of the others. There- 
fore, the book Baptist Crossroads 
has been planned to let Baptists 
know about work on the other side 
of the frontier as well as on the 
American side. Baptist Crossroads 
has been written by folk who are 
responsible for Northern Baptist 
work in Latin America and Alaska. 
It will be ready in time for the 
Northern Baptist Convention in 
Milwaukee. 

Large format, profusely illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 








Missions of Northern Baptist Convention in Latin America 
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Bible Book of the Month 


TR ee 
1948-1949 
Ts cai ee Kaa oe EPHESIANS 
ese eit wee ee ee JAMES 
isin akocheg kaa PsALMs 
AuGUST....... PSALMS 
SEPTEMBER.......... I Timotny 
QOOTOMMR. ... 20.2.5... II Trmotruy 
a re Hosea 
DECEMBER. .......... MATTHEW 
PS ee _. . JEREMIAH 
FEBRUARY...... .HEBREWS 
[eee _AMos 
ea 


The books recommended for 
1948-1949 have been selected in 
cooperation with The Committee 
on the Crusade for Christ. 


Honor to Florence Stansbury 


The Section on Children’s Work 
of the International Council of 
Religious Education has elected 
Florence Stansbury as chairman. 
Her winsome interest in the world 
program of education for children 


-and her outstanding ability in the 


field of Children’s work no doubt 
won this honor not only for her 
but for the whole department. We 
rejoice that our co-worker has re- 
ceived this recognition and extend 
our good wishes and prayerful 
backing to her. This task is added 
to her regular work of missionary 
education for children. 
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Missionary Education and Reading Program 
Secretaries 


Each year the Department con- 
fers with the State Women’s So- 
cieties and the respective State 
Executive Secretaries regarding 
nomination of new secretaries for 
the various phases of the Mission- 
ary Education program in the 
states, or regarding reappoint- 
ments. That season of the year is 
at hand. The Department accepts 
any nomination of a woman quali- 
fied to carry the various responsi- 
bilities of an office. Actually the 
joint nomination in the state is 
equal to the state’s appointment; 
but since the nominee is to become 
the Department’s representative 
and principal link with associations 
and local churches, the Depart- 
ment completes the transaction by 
making its own appointment of 


this person selected by the siate. 
In view of the close relationship 
developing between the State Di- 
rector of Christian Education and 
the State Missionary Education 
leaders, it is recommended that 
the Director be included in the 
consideration of appointments. 
HOW APPOINTED: State 
Secretary of Missionary Education 
—She shall be nominated by the 
State Woman’s Board in consulta- 
tion with the Executive Secretary 
of the State Convention, and be 
appointed annually by the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education. 
Her resignation shall be made to 
the organizations affected. State 
Secretary of Missionary Reading 
Program—She shall be nominated 
by the State Woman’s Board in 





conference with the Secretary of 
the State Convention, and be ap- 
pointed annually by the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education. 
Resignation shall be made to the 
organizations affected. Term of 
Service—One year or until suc- 
cessor is appointed. Eligibility for 
reappointment may depend upon 
the state rule regarding tenure of 
office. 

Leader’s Guide to the appoint- 
ment and work of state, associa- 
tion and local church leaders in 
missionary education may be had 
upon request. 


Special Note 
The Department of Missionary 
Education is now located on the 
22nd floor, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Please address 


mail accordingly. 














THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 











Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
One of the greatest things our 
Baptist Youth Fellowship can 
bring to each of us is the fine last- 
ing friendships we form. Some are 
friends in distant lands through 
the contacts which the Oslo dele- 
gates had last summer. Some of 
them we know through letters and 


acquaintance with our mission- 
aries. Some we have met face to 


whom so 
and 


face like Joel Sorenson, 
many of us came to know 
appreciate during his visit in 
America last year. Joel has written 
a letter to one of the Oslo delegates 
and because we know he is thinking 
of his many American friends we 
are sharing part of it with you 
here: 

“Now I just have to sit down 
and write you a few lines.—But 
there is certainly not very much 
spare time for those who are in the 
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Kingdom enterprise. To-day it 
is exactly five months since I left 
the States. And yesterday was 
Thanksgiving day. Two reasons 
then to think of America and the 
great time I had over there. Now 
as I look back upon my ten months 
in your country they look almost 
like a wonderful dream. Very defi- 
nitely, my stay in America was 
excellent from all points of view. I 
met many fine friends. I was re- 
ceived by the BYF and denomina- 
tional leaders in the most friendly 
and generous way I could ever 
expect, my studies were very 
stimulating and interesting. 

“It was great to meet the 
B Y F in action on our convoca- 
tions, the leading spirit was won- 
derful. I pray and hope that you 
all will be able to get that spirit 
working in all your groups. 

“And so I am back home again. 


It is of course good, but I miss 
America. It was greater and more 
progressive there. But we are not 
here to play through life, we are 
here to work, ‘to march, to suffer 
and to die’—that is why I stay in 
Sweden. I must tell you that our 
work is rather hard now. I have 
never before felt the spiritual situa- 
tion so hard as I do now. Of course, 
we work, and small things are hap- 
pening. We do have a good spirit, 
at least in our big camps—but thac 
spirit has to be transformed to our 
local churches and groups. I am 
working very hard, preaching, and 
planning, and teaching a little at 
our Seminary. A couple of weeks 
ago I took part in a radio-discus- 
sion about our revival-movements 
and their future. And now we are 
planning for our wintercamps. 

“T can understand that you are 
as busy as usual. I am wondering 
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how you feel after your European 
trip. It would be interesting to get 
some of your reactions. I can tell 
you that the American delegation 
at our camp at Rassnas made a 
very fine impression upon 
youth. Our young people were 
very enthusiastic. So thank you! 


our 


“Now we are having a little 
study group here in Stockholm 
going through the material from 
B Y F which I got. We shall try to 
get a renewal of our work. And 
now we try to find out what of 
yours can be used in Sweden. Es- 
pecially I should be interested in 
that compendium which you used 
at our convocations regarding 
youth evangelism. It seemed to be 
very helpful and I should like to 
have it so very much.” 

The best wishes and prayers of 
the B Y F are with Joel as he leads 
the Baptist youth of Sweden, and 
with the others of that youthful 
Christian company, around the 
world, to which we belong because 
of our friendship with Christ. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Les & Hepp 


Junior High Congress 


Each year the junior highs of 
Rhode Island have a convention 
all their own. It is a one-day affair 
but packed full of interest and 
activity. This year the Congress 
met in Providence the day after 
Thanksgiving. The major part of 
the day was spent in interest 
groups working on some project of 
interest to the Junior High Fel- 
lowship. Here are some of the 
projects: 

Making a metal plaque of the 
B. Y. F. symbol, Constructing an 
electric map of Palestine, Develop- 
ing the Picture Map, “The Bible 
in Many Lands,” Working on a 
worship service for the evening 
session, Making a Baptist map of 
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Rhode Island Shoe Project 


Burma, Visiting a Catholic church 
and a Jewish synagogue, Rehears- 
ing a brief drama for the evening 
session, Building a worship center. 

One group spent its time in 
polishing and sorting shoes which 
each person brought as his ticket 
of admission, as it were, to the 
Congress. Four cans three 
bottles of polish and 45 pairs of 
new shoe laces made the shoes 
ready for relief shipment overseas. 
Lined up on the floor, they made 
quite a sight. 

All of the groups reported at the 
banquet, through a selected spokes- 
man, what they had been doing, 
and showed the visible result of 
their activities. All of the young 
people went home tired but sure 
that a Congress especially for 
junior highs is just “tops.’’ Have 
you tried one in your state? 


Guild Tie Between Bengal 
and the Philippines 


The World Wide Guild of Mid- 
napore, Bengal, sent in ten rupees 
of their money to be applied to 
Guild work in other places. The 
money is being sent to the Philip- 
pines for restoration of their Guilds 
and we hope that a real friendship 
may grow up between these two 
groups of girls since English can 
easily be a medium for them. This 
is their covering letter: 


and 








Dear Sisters, 

Best wishes to you for a happy 
New Year. Our W.W.G. is having 
a good progress. We held our meet- 
ing on every Saturday. We used 
to send things to many places. In 
this year twenty-four 
bookbags to Dampara (village) 
school for the little children. We 
are sending only five and a half 
rupees to the W.W.G. Last year 
some new girls joined our W.W.G. 
Remember us and pray for us, so 
that our W.W.G. may be success- 
ful. Write us and then.— 
W.W.G. Mission Girls’ School, 
Midnapore, Bengal, India 

That Guild work is being re- 
stored in the Philippines is evi- 
denced by a letter from the island 
of Negros written by Mrs. A. E. 
Bjork: 

“We hope to start a Girls Guild 
for High School girls in Bacolod 
City when school resumes. Once 
this group is organized, we hope 
that it will be the first of more 
groups like it on Negros Island 
among our other Filipino churches. 
Already Miss Robertson has or- 
ganized a group in Iloilo City, and 
Mrs. Kuhlman has started one in 
Capiz, as you know probably, so 
we are slow in commencing one on 
Negros Island. But we will hope to 
make up for some lost time once 
the group is organized.” 


we sent 


now 


Mission Study Books 
for 1948-49 

Two major themes will be in 
our minds as we plan our programs 
of mission study for the new Year 
—China and America’s Geographi- 
cal Frontiers. While the study of 
these themes is suggested to begin 
in October many will be planning 
and reading in preparation long 
before that time. For these early 
birds the following materials are 
listed. Both of these themes will be 
treated for several Sunday night 
meeting each in both Young Peo- 
ple’s Topic and Junior High Topic. 
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For Study Classes 
Junior Hicgo AGE 

Four Frontier Books: 15 

each. 

The Bishop of All Beyond, 
(Sheldon Jackson), Wini- 
fred Hulbert 

The Man with Twenty Hands, 
(John Mason Peck), Ken- 
neth Wilson 

Hawaiian Christians, Frances 
Eastman 

She Made Many Rich, (Sister 
Anna Frances), Catherine 
Herzel 

Tai Lee’s Precious Seed, Mary I. 
Beck. A novel about young 
Christians. Cloth, $1.75; paper, 
90 cents. 

Tales from China, Alice Hudson 
Lewis. 75 cents. 

Senior Hicu anp YounG 

PropLes’ GROUPS 

Baptist Crossroads, Baptist pub- 
lication. 75 cents. 

Look Again at China, Willis C. 
Lamotte. Pictorial booklet 
with text. 50 cents. 

Discussion and Program Sugges- 
tions for Youth on China, 
Rowena Ferguson, 35 cents. 

Missionary Education for Senior 
High Age. Louise Triplett. 
Practical ideas for planning a 

program of missionary edu- 
cation. 50 cents. 

Look at the Missionary, Win- 
burn T. Thomas. Interpreting 


cents 


the work of the missionary. 
75 cents. 


For Guild Groups 


ANN JupsON CHAPTERS 

Puerto Rican Puzzles, Mae Hur- 
ley Ashworth. Profusely illus- 
trated. 65 cents. 

A New China, Viola S. Winn. 
Program plans, worship, sto- 
ries. 75 cents. 

Ann Judson Program Booklet. 
Based on above. 35 cents. 

SaLtty Peck CHapTers 

Forty-Eight Plus! Constance Hal- 
lock. Illustrated reading. 

Rising Through the Dust, Archie 
R. Crouch. Story of outstand- 
ing Chinese Christians. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper 90 cents. _ 

Sally Peck Program _ Booklet. 
Based on above. 35 cents 
Atma NoBLE CHAPTERS 

On Our Own Doorstep, Frank 
Mean. Introducing the peoples 
in America’s geographical 
frontiers. Cloth, $1.50; paper 
90 cents. 

China—Twilight or Dawn, Frank 
Price. Interpretation of China 
in the world scene. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper 90 cents. 

Study and Worship Programs. 
Based on above. 35 cents. 


Guild House Party Program 


For the third year a Guild 
House Party program has been 





W. W. G. Girls starting off for a House Party 
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prepared. These House Parties are 
for all girls, not only for those who 
may be enrolled in Guild Chapters. 
The program is a complete plan for 
a three-day conference, held pref- 
erably in a college setting, a hotel 
or camp site, where girls live 
together as a group. Most House 
Parties are planned on a state- 
wide basis. However, the program 
will be equally useful for a local 
Retreat for girls’ groups or for a 
Day Camp situation. It will be 
available by April 1. 

Since the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship concept of the Guild is that it 
is the Girls’ Program of the Fel- 
lowship, considerable thinking has 
been done with regard to enlarging 
the program of work to include 
areas of special interest to girls, 
and to treat them from the Chris- 
tian point of view. The areas 
which will be included in the over- 
all program are Personality Devel- 
opment, the Christian Home, Skills 
and Vocations, World Responsibil- 
ity for Missions and Social Action. 

The House Parties are thought 
of as part of the total program for 
girls and as one place where the 
areas of work can be especially 
dealt with. Every program will 
have missionary emphasis in it. 
Each will treat all areas but may 
lift up one of them in greater 
degree. This is true of the House 
Party program for this year, which 
is built around the Christian’s 
Home and is entitled Home Fire- 
sides. It is in attractive book form 
and is priced. Each leader in the 
House Party should have a copy. 
Included in the book are elements 
in basic’ planning for the House 
Party, the specific program inter- 
preted, a daily time schedule, con- 
ference outlines for leaders and a 
bibliography, as well as the devo- 
tional material mentioned below. 

A devotional booklet, for per- 
sonal use in the House Party and 
for a few days following, has been 
prepared by Mrs. Oliver deW. 
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Cummings and is called Thy Love 
the Flame. Each girl in the House 
Party group should have her own. 


A Friendship Tie for Boys 


How would you like to shake 
hands with the boys of Congo— 
by letter that is? Here’s a chance 
for your group to make some new 
friends in Africa. Mrs. Chester 
Jump (and that name fits her too), 
our missionary at Vanga in the 
Bengian Congo, sends a letter to 
you and here is what she says: 

“A large number of the boys 
have been wanting to write to 
boys in America, but I didn’t see 
just how we could handle the 
translating of a lot of letters, so we 
had a letter writing contest for the 
whole school, and chose the best 
letter to represent the school. Do 
you think you can find some group 
of Intermediate boys who might 
be interested in answering?” 

If you want to send a letter to 
the boys in Congo send it to the 
Vanga School A.B.F.M.S. Vanga, 
sur Kwilu, Dist. du Kwango Congo 
Belge. Better send it air mail or it 
may take months to reach them. 
Or if you get a special form from 
the post office and write your letter 
on it, it will go V-mail, ten cents. 

Here is part of the letter. If you 
have difficulty in reading it you 
can have it in English. 
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To our friends in schools in America, 

Receive our greetings that come 
from us, your friends in Jesus 
Christ. 

We are very happy because of 
the help that you are always send- 
ing to us. You come to us to teach 
us about God, about salvation, 
about other things, knowledge 
that helps our country of Congo. 
We have missionaries here in our 
primary school on the Vanga sta- 
tion. They have to come from you 
in America. These are our mis- 
sionaries. Tata Jump who does the 
work of our churches. Mama Jump 
who has our school. Tata Oster- 
holm, a doctor who helps us during 
our illnesses. He and some of our 
own black brothers who are called 
Medical Assistants. We also have 
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teachers among our own black 
brothers. They teach us along with 
the missionaries. Another of our 
missionaries is Mama Dickey. She 
teaches the girls in their classes 
and in their handwork too. They 
all teach us about our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. Here at Vanga 
we have a good church because of 
your prayers for us and our prayers 
for you. We hope that some of 
you who are in school now will 
come to be missionaries in our 
country, perhaps even at Vanga. 
We give many thanks to God who 
sent us our Saviour. May we all 
work together to spread the Good 
News unto all the earth. 

We are your friends in Jesus 
Christ. 
The boys of Central School, Vanga 














MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Dear Boys and Girls, 

I’m just back from a long trip 
out through the middle west and 
the far west. All along the way I 
met your teachers and leaders and, 
incidentally, I heard about the 
many many boys and girls these 
teachers and leaders are working 
with on Sunday morning and 
through the week. 

The teachers that I met have 


MISSIONS 


told me how much you have liked 
the World Mission Crusade proj- 
ects. If, by chance, you belong to 
a class that hasn’t used the Nic- 
araguan Hospital Project or 
Wheels for Christ, ask your teacher 
to send to the state office and re- 
quest the picture sheets and stories 
needed. There is enough for every 
boy and girl to have a set to take 
home. Already children have given 





$24,696.54 to the Hospital Ward 
and $16,279.28 to the Wheels for 
Christ. Be sure you have your 
money in by April 30, if you wish 
it to be counted on these two 
projects this year. 

Another interesting report of 
your teachers was how much you 
liked the new picture set, The 
Bible Travels Today and the cur- 
rent Baptist mission study ma- 
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terial, One Gospel for All Boys and 
Girls. 

Of course I’m delighted that 
you find this such interesting and 
useable material. I trust that as 
you use it you are beginning to feel 
a new understanding and friend- 
ship for boys and girls around the 
world. I believe Jesus was thinking 
of these boys and girls when He 
said, ““Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teach- 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever [ have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


A Primary Department 
inter-racial project 


Before our Vacation Bible School 
started in the summer of 1944, the 
leaders decided that some sort of 
inter-racial project would be a 
desirable climax to the four weeks 
school. We contacted the leaders 
of the A.M.E. Zion Bible School, 
and the Bible School held at one of 
the Mexican Churches. It was 
finally decided that the Primary 
Department of the Negro Church 
would invite our Primary Depart- 
ment to share one morning’s pro- 
gram with them and the Junior 
Department of the Mexican Church 
would invite our Junior Depart- 
ment to share with them. In each 
case an outsider to both groups 
known for her story-telling ability 
was invited to come and tell a 
story to the group. The visiting 
group was to provide the refresh- 
ments, and both groups were to 
furnish a part of the entertainment. 

The project was presented to 
the children early in the school, 
and was enthusiastically received. 
As an appreciation of other races 
was a part of the curriculum for 
that year, it was easy to make a 
*‘build-up” for the visit. Several 
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Crusaders, Lakewood, Ohio 


of the mothers were enlisted to 
help with the transportation and 
refreshments—and incidentally 
that proved to be a fine method of 
educating some dubious adults. 
Several were heard to remark on 
the cleanliness, the friendliness, 
and the intelligence of the Negro 
and Mexican children. 

In both the Primary and Junior 
Groups the morning’s program was 
essentially the same—some songs 
known to both racial groups, the 
story told by a skilled story-teller, 
one or two songs sung individually 
by each group, refreshments, and 
finally games and “fun songs” 
together in the recreation hall. 

All the leaders felt that the re- 
sults more than justified our hopes. 
Unfortunately two children in the 
primary department were not al- 
lowed to come to school on the day 
of the visit to the Negro church 
because, as one mother said, “I 
don’t want my child to be around 
those dirty negro children. She 
might pick up some disease.’’ The 
children thus deprived were most 
unhappy about it, and more so the 
following day when all the pleas- 
ures of the trip were retold to them 
by the other children. For cer- 
tainly, with those two exceptions, 
the response of our group to the 
colored races was most favorable. 





The project would have had 
more lasting results if it could have 
been an ongoing thing. But cir- 
cumstances forced it to be a single 
program. We can only hope that 
some seeds of racial friendliness 
and mutual appreciation were 
sowed at that time that will ma- 
ture in a more ambitious and pro- 
ductive inter-racial activity at 
some later time.—Mrs. E. Good- 
man, Pasadena, California. 


Good Work, Lakewood 


The Crusaders of Lakewood 
Baptist Church help every year 
with the missionary projects of the 
Sunday School. This year we 
packed two shoe boxes with shoes 
and school supplies to help the 
children overseas. Our own mis- 
sionary project is our adopted girl 
in the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, 
Kodiak, Alaska. We have had her 
about a year and have sent several 
boxes of new clothes to her and 
some cash to help buy supplies for 
the orphanage. “‘Our Girl,” as we 
call her, has now accepted Christ 
as her Savior and will be baptized 
soon. All the boys and girls in our 
C. W. C., about thirty-five, are 
happy to know they are having a 
part in making this girls life hap- 
pier, and we are learning more 
about our Baptist Orphanage 
through this contact. 

Last year in our monthly meet- 
ings we read and studied a mis- 
sionary book about India. It was 
Shera of the Punjab. We learned 
a lot of the life of the boys and 
girls in India.—Mrs. R. Vesely. 


First Chinese Baptist 

Church of New York 
After we had built our little 
church we were thinking how best 
to furnish it and each individual 
friend and member wanted to have 
a share. So many people wanted to 
have a share in the chapel furni- 
ture that we decided to ask them 
all to put their money together 
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and we would get the most ex- 
pensive platform furniture for the 
chapel. Of course, to the Chinese 
hand-carved teakwood furniture 
is the best because teakwood is the 
hardest kind of wood and hand 
work on it would be the hardest to 
do. So we bought teakwood pieces 
for the platform, looking for the 
best we could find. We got the 
chairs, but could not have any 
pulpit, and in its place we bought 
a carved teakwood table instead. 
The reason we could not have a 
pulpit was because the Chinese as 
a whole are not Christians and we 
have never made any pulpits in 
China. The pulpits in the Mis- 
sionary Churches and Stations in 
China are sent them from this 
country; thus the teakwood table 
had to do. 

About two or three months after 
the church was finished I was going 
in one afternoon to sit in the 
chapel alone to admire it. It was 
so new and still it was the best we 
could do with all our efforts; so 
we did love it very much and I 
often quietly went to sit there to 
love it. This time when I opened 
the door I was surprised to find 
two persons sitting there as it was 
not a time for any meeting. So I 


quickly excused myself for in- 








truding and was going out when 
they called me back saying that I 
was the very person they wanted 
to see for they had been sitting 
there studying the chapel and 
liked it in every way, except that it 
needed a pulpit. The two friends 
were Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull and 
they had decided to give us a pul- 
pit to make our chapel complete. 
Therefore, when we sat down to 
talk it over I had to tell them that 
we could not get any teakwood 
pulpit because they were not made 
in China. The Turnbulls wanted 
me to order one, but that could 
not be done either as teakwood is 
carved in China by craftsmen 
belonging to Guilds and they only 
made pieces according to Guild 
patterns. However, since the Turn- 
bulls were so interested I told 
them that I would let them know 
in case an opportunity presented 
itself. I did not see how we could 
ever have one. 

Then one day after only a few 
weeks one of our young men came 
to tell me that he was getting 
ready to go to China in order to 
have a visit with his family again. 
I asked him about his parents and 
what they were most interested in 
and for the first time in my life 
someone told me that he was re- 
lated to the teakwood carvers and 





Only hand-carved teakwood pulpit in the world, First Chinese Baptist 


Church, N.Y.C. 
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his parents were teakwood ex- 
porters. So I wrote the Turnbulls 
and they came over to meet Dang 
Kai. Dang Kai said he was sure the 
teakwood carvers would make us a 
pulpit in their spare time, but 
they did not know anything about 
meastirements of pulpits and Mr. 
Turnbull would have to design 
one. A new difficulty presented 
itself, but when I told Mr. Turn- 
bull he said it could easily be done 
as he was an engineer; so he 
studied the pulpits of all of the 
churches he could think of as 
having a proper pulpit to fit our 
chapel and finally brought a com- 
plete design for Dang Kai to take 
home. 

So today if you conie to the 
First Chinese Baptist Church of 
New York City you can see the 
only hand-carved teakwood pulpit 
in the world, the first one ever 
made by the teakwood carvers in 
China. 

The designs on the pulpit are 
especially interesting because they 
were chosen by the carvers them- 
selves. Mr. Turnbull had sug- 
gested “I am the door” to be 
carved on the front and a dove 
under the back-rest. The carvers 
wanted to know what it meant 
and, when told about the door, 
decided to put on a dragon to 
guard it. When it came to the 
dove under the back-rest they 
decided to put a phoenix instead 
because the phoenix was the bird 
of sacrifice. 

You see the teakwood carvers 
were having a missionary educa- 
tion all from Dang Kai and they 
put themselves into the making of 
this pulpit.— Mabel Lee. 


Paulina 


Out in the beautiful jungles of 
Assam on the Mission Compound 
there is a little white native house. 
The house is built of bamboo walls, 
plastered with mud and white 
washed inside and out. It has thre 
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rooms. The first room is like a re- 
ception or living room, and the 
other two rooms which are on 
either side of this are bedrooms. 
Back of this house is a kitchen or 
cookhouse. Here the food is stored, 
cooked, and served with every one 
sitting around the fire on very low 
stools. Not far is a cowshed where 
the cattle and chickens are kept. 
Chere is also a small vegetable 
garden and some distance away 
there is a rice field. 

This is the home of two Christian 
workers and their family. They 
have six children. The oldest child 
is a boy and the others are girls. 
The father has charge of the hostel 
where many of our Christian boys 
live who attend our Mission High 
School. He supervises the cooking 
of their food, buys all the provi- 
sions, and also teaches one of the 
classes in the Bible. 

The mother when very young 
was taken in as an orphan by one 
of our missionaries. She received 
her education in our schools. It was 
while she was teaching that the 
Lord led her to come to the Gale 
Memorial Bible Training School. 
As a little girl she had accepted 
Christ as her Saviour. 

Every day the mother goes out 
to tell others the Gospel story. The 
whole family attend the prayer 
meeting and church services. How 
they love to memorize Scripture 
verses. 

aulina is the fourth child in the 
family. I call her my little Topsy 
as she has very crinkly, curly hair. 
Paulina leves the Bible. The first 
book she learned to read was the 
Bible. She is the first one of the 
children to awaken and every 
morning very early she will get up 


the only light she has to read by. 
They have two main meals a day 
and usually in the morning the 
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mother cleans and pounds out the 
rice for the day. Paulina often asks 
her mother questions on what she 
is reading. In this way she is learn- 
ing to know and love the Bible. 
When she was seven years old 
she came with her mother and baby 
sister to see me. While we were dis- 
cussing God’s Word the mother 
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told me that Paulina had read 
through the Bible from cover to 
cover. I was so surprised. I got my 
Assamese Bible and asked her to 
read to me. Now I knew she had 
memorized the first, twenty-third, 
one hundred twenty-first Psalms, 
most of the fourteenth chapter of 
John and a great many other 
verses. Therefore, I picked out the 
unfamiliar portions of the Scrip- 
tures and the hard passages to 
read, as portions from Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, the Minor Proph- 
ets and the book of Revelation. 
She read every word perfectly. I 
was so delighted that I took her 
picture and also bought her an 
Assamese Bible so she could have 
one as her very own. I pasted her 
picture in it and wrote a few words 
on the fly leaf. Then I underlined 
some portion in every book of the 
Bible so that as she would come to 
it in her reading, she would have to 
stop and think about it. Should the 
pastor select a portion which I had 
underlined in her Bible, she looks 
up at her mother radiantly and 
shows her. She got her sisters 
started on reading the Bible 
through. 
’, phe has also great faith in prayer. 
If she hears of anyone ill, or in 
trouble, she will earnestly pray for 
such a one until her prayers are 
answered. Then she accepts the 
answer as a matter of fact and 
thanks the Lord. When her mother 
has expressed a surprise at how 
wonderfully the Lord has answered 
prayer Paulina will say, “Well, 
mother, we prayed and God says 
that He will answer our prayers.” 
I am so thankful for Paulina and 
am praying that she may continue 


PEPPERELL BLANKET CLUB PLAN, * 8row in the knowledge of the 
quietly, dress, get her little stool jneluding Record Book, Membership Word. I am trusting that when the 


and mother’s Bible and go out to Cards and Color Swatches, FREE. 
the cookhouse to sit by the fire WRITE TODAY, giving Name, Address, be secured so that she may go on 
and read aloud. The fire is usually Organization, Number Members. 


We Can Also Supply PEPPERELL SHEETS On The Club Plan 


Howard 8. Gillmore 
P. O. Box 978, READING, PA. 


time comes the necessary funds will 


with her education, and in turn will 
become one of our splendid leaders 
and workers. We need many like 
her. Victoria Christenson 
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THE OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 241) 


centerpieces. Small colorful Indian 
houseboats filled with bright-colored 
pebbles were favors. Menus were made 
with grass fastenings and featured In- 
dian pictures. An Indian table game 
and a questionnaire were played dur- 
ing luncheon. Tables were set up with 
Indian curios, and backgrounds of au- 
thentic silk scarfs from India, many of 
which were lent by Mrs. Edward M. 
Melton, of Scarsdale, guild member. 
Mrs. Melton, who has lived in India, 
helped drape the: saris on members 
who participated in the event. Mrs. 
Cloward was moderator of the pro- 
gram which followed luncheon. Native 
singing was presented by a group in 
costume. The book, India at the Thresh- 
old, by L. Winifred Bryce, was used as 
the theme. The book’s cover was used 
as giant backdrop out of which mem- 
bers, impersonating “chapters,” ap- 
peared in Indian garb. Mrs. John W. 
Decker, acting as the author, intro- 
duced the “chapters.” . . . 


The newspaper account included 
the titles of the chapters of the 


CHURCH FURNITURE— 


Pews, Pulpite, Pulpit Chairs, Cogaenenion 
tismal 


Tables, Altar Vases, Altar C 
Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. We ~ for 
or sell your equipment. 

Catalog and details on request 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. H-8 Seranton 2, Pa, 

















Earn Money Easily 
For Worthy Causes 


HK Sclling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges is a quick, easy, dignified way 
of raising money for church or club. 
These safe, handy household helps do 
a perfect cleaning and scouring job. 
Every woman knows about them, 
needs them, wants them. We furnish 
them to you at the lowest possible 
cost ... you sell at regular retail price, 
make a tidy profit on each sale. Write 
today for liberal cooperative offer— 
Metal Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


GOTTSCHALK’S 
Metal Sponges 





book and the names of the women 
taking part. This account offers a 
suggestion for presenting one of the 
new books—perhaps that on China. 
Note in particular the mention of 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Se, VESTMENTS +» HANGINGS 
G2 sto1es + EMBROIDERIES 
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pointments « Altar Brass Goods 
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CATALOG 
821.23 ARCH STREET 





A SOLDIER 





American traditions and life. 


alternative to UMT will be jail! 


personality. 


America. 











1013 18th STREET, N.W. 





YOU'LL RAISE YOUR BOY TO BE 


Sure, you want your boy to grow up strong, clean, tolerant, 
independent, unregimented — the best product of democratic 


That’s the ideal of most American mothers and fathers. 

But if peacetime conscription (Universal Military Training) 
is adopted, you'll raise your boy to be a soldier — or else! 
There'll be no exemptions except for physical disability or 
conscientious convictions. Your boy — at the impressionable 
age of eighteen — will be a soldier — or a convict! The only 


He’ll go to camp: to the atmosphere and language and morals 
of the barracks. He’ll be trained to kill, taught to admire the 
“arts of war.” He’ll learn the “virtues” 
ence — the same virtues the goose-stepping Nazi children were 
taught. It will lessen his respect for human life and human 

That’s what can happen to your boy — if UMT comes to 

Write your Senators and Congressmen now — and keep on 


writing. Tell them to keep militarism out of America by defeat- } 
ing Universal Military Training. 


For further information, write to 


THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 





the participation of the intermedi- 
ate group. These young people 
have helped with the handwork in 


other programs. 





—CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messeges of cheer 
the sick end sorvew! sorrowing, shut-in, birthday, Ang 
many with Bible Text. Boxed Assortments and 
in Bulk. Good profit. Write for a Catalog List. 

PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laure St. Dept.N Buffalo 8, N. Y. 








Chuvel, Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Self Selection 
Lithographed — Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG end SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press + Louisville 12, Ky. 












Or Else! 


of unthinking obedi- 
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Crowded Travel 
on a Coolie Ship 


By LOREN E. LOREN 


The last lap of the long journey 
from the United States to their 
mission station in South China 
was interesting but not very comfort- 
able for these new missionaries. 


From Shanghai we steamed 
down the China Coast and docked 
at Hongkong. Here we had to find 
a coastal steamer that would take 
us to Swatow. We spent six days in 
Hongkong and would have spent 
many more had it not been for a 
Chinese Baptist friend who man- 
aged to get our party on a small 
After the 


convinced 


ship. trip we were not 


completely just how 
much of a favor it was, but none 
the less we were grateful to have 
arrived, 

The ship was small and the usual 
18-hour trip took 48 hours because 
of a strong head wind. We sup- 
posedly got second class passage 
amounted to six or eight 
a cabin 


which 
people of both sexes in 
about the size of a piano box, with 
no bedding furnished and only 
poor quality Chinese food served 
When the 
aboard he 
formed us that his ship was a 


ship. He promptly took 


captain saw us come 


was shocked and in- 
“coolie” 
us to a nice room off his own quar- 
ters, thus rescuing us from the 
mobs of people swarming all over 
the deck hunting for space to curl 
up for the night. 

Thus we came face to face with 
one of the major social problems of 
the China Coast. The ships are 
loaded with several times as many 
people as the law allows and at the 
ports they are smuggled in by one 
means or another. I did not take a 
trip on one of the “heifers for re- 
lief” ships to Europe; but it’s my 
guess that those cattle had better 
accommodations, more space, and 
better food than did the hundreds 
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of Chinese men, women and chil- 
dren on our ship. Many slept 
wherever they could find room on 
the deck, with no protection from 
the weather. And yet I think they 
were luckier than the hundreds 
crowded into the dark, poorly 
ventilated holds below decks. We 
did not fare too badly, although we 
were certainly glad when we ar- 





rived in Swatow harbor. About 
half of the group was seasick. We 
had to spend both nights guarding 
the luggage, which ‘was simply 
stacked on the deck. 

In Swatow we received a royal 
welcome by all the missionaries 
who came out to greet us. 

Thus we arrived in South China 
to begin our service as missionaries. 


= DRAMATIC: + ROMANTIC 
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——* THE PLIGHT OF A FORSAKEN STRANGER A 


ae SOUND FILM 


SATISFIED WITH THEMSELVES... 
THEIR MAIN FAULT |. 
MAN AND HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER 
ENTER THEIR LIVES. THEN THEIR 
INDIFFERENCE TOWARDS 
OTHERS IS CHANGED TO 
CONCERN... 
FIDENCE.. 
TO 7, 
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FEAR TO’ CON- 
UNBELIEF 
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LESSON Is TAUGHT: GOD USES ORDINARY PEOPLE TO 
ACCOMPLISH HIS PURPOSE (N THE LIVES OF OTHERS. 


| a 
FOR 16 M.M. BOOKINGS WRITE: EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD OF MISSOURI, 
VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 237) 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

Miss Kimble is widely known for 
her vivacity and Christian spirit in 
the task God has chosen for her to 
do. She has served in the Judson 
Neighborhood House, New York 
City; South Chicago Neighbor- 
hood House, Chicago; Italian Bap- 
tist Community House, Philadel- 
phia and in the Czecho Slovak 
Church in New York City. Her 
strong love for little children led 
Miss Kimble to accept the call as 
children’s worker in the Heath 
Christian Center in Boston. 

Miss Andrew has served for 25 
years in the office of the Treasurer 
of the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety. Her loyalty, Christian dedi- 
cation and faithfulness have been 
humbly given to her ‘missionary’ 
task through the years at Baptist 
headquarters in New York City. 


Home Missions Digest 


Over 5,000 copies of the Home 
Mission Digest III are still avail- 
able. Every Baptist should have a 


MAKE MONEY 


For Group Needs 





Any club, women's group, sister- 
hood or church organization can 
use cash for special doings and 
purposes. Members can easily earn 
money by selling APLETS—an 
exquisite fruit confection that 
Hollywood recently judged as one 
of America’s nine outstanding 
confections. APLETS have repeat- 
edly entered the White House... 
even been sent to Royalty. It's fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hun- 
dreds of dollars have been made 
during the last 25 years by women 
selling APLETS among their 
groups, guilds, neighbors and 
office workers. If you can use $50, 
$100 and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 


Room 5 Cashmere, Wash. 
APLETS is the Registered Trade 
Mark of Li 








berty Orchards Co. 


Send No Money—We Trust You 








copy to insure an _ up-to-date 
knowledge of the home mission 
work which his gifts and prayers 
support. Order from the Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 229) 
> CHRISTIANITY 1s CHRIST, by 
W. H. Griffith Thomas, is a reprint 
of an important study on the 
Person and Work of Christ. (Zon- 
dervan; 159 pages; $1.50.) 


> Gop THE OnLy Divine Wis- 
pom, by Peter Anastas, is written 
to encourage Bible study, with the 
conviction that “if you are unable 
to believe in the authenticity of the 
written Word of God, with every 
letter and every dot on it, from 








Genesis to Revelation, you are not 
as made by God, but you are re- 
made by the devil.” (Chapman and 
Grimes; 250 pages; $3.00.) 


> Danie, Tue Propuet, by M. 
R. DeHaan, contains 35 studies in 
the book of Daniel,—a book that 
“‘records for us the course of his- 
tory of the nations from Daniel’s 
time even until the end, with 
accuracy.” (Zondervan; 339 pages; 
$3.00.) 


—==(LEAN BOOKS= 


The kind you will never be ashamed to have 
your children read are the only kind we sell. 
With so many GOOD books available why waste 
time reading TRASH? Write today for our big 
new catalog of GOOD books. Enclose 3¢ stamp. 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 
3705 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, O. 
OUR MOTTO: We sell ONLY Good Books! 











3 
ARE YOU 
PUZZLED 
ABOUT YOUR 
FUTURE? 
Guard 
their 
future 
and 
yours 


The future of these children may depend upon your gift 
to Home Missions. You know the importance of guidance 


and Christian nurture. 


Your annuities with your home mission societies are 


three-fold blessings. 


1 — They give you a guaranteed income for life. 


2 — They provide means for sharing the Gospel with 


others. 


3 — They give Christ first place in your plans for the 


future. 


For further information write to: 
MISS EDNA R. HOWE, Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DR. G. PITT BEERS, The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Rich, inspiring music with a blessing and a 
message ...by these widely loved Radio 
and Concert singers of Gospel Songs. 


15. “Joy To The World” 





« “Heoven Now ts in View” 


I've Been Listening’ 13. “© Little Town Of Bethlehem” “I'll Be Somewhere Listening” 

I'm Winging My Way Back Home” “Hark The Herald Angels Sing” 21. “This World ls Not My Home” 

“in The Gorden 14. “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
“O Come All Ye Faithful” 


Send your order today. Add 25< per order for postage and packing. Dealers write for prices. 
ers Quartet 
Blackwood Broth eed 


Bex 163-MS 


“Echoes Of The Past” “Keep On The Firing Line” "tt Come Upon A Midnight Clear” 
2. “On The Jericho Road” 9. “When He Colls I'll Fly Away” 16. “Give The World A Smile” 
When He Put A Little Sunshine in” “The Old Rugged Cross” “More About Jesus” 
3. “Con He Depend On You" 10. “Tis Wonderful To Me” 17. “I've Never Been Sorry” 
“There's A Little Pine Log Cabin” “When They Ring The Golden Bells” “Precious Memortes” 
4. “Knee! At The Cross” 11. “When God Dips His Love In My 18. “How Beautiful Heaven Must Be” 
“Won't We Be Hoppy”™ Heort™ “All The Day Long” 
5. “The Love of God “1 Con Tell You The Time” 19. “Where Could | Go” 
lf We Never Meet Again” 12. “I'm Sotisfied With Jesus” “When The Saints Go Marching in” 
6. “1 Won't Hove To Cross Jordan Alone” “Did You Ever Go Soilin'” 20. “Life's Railway To Heaven” 
7 


“Beyond The Shadows” 


Si d Individual 
per albom 90.09 records *1.00 


10 inch ds, 
three in clbum *OsO9 
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July 31— August 9, 1948 


THIS YEAR Northfield again will offer a General Conference 
program built around outstanding speakers and designed for both 
ministers and Christian laymen. Since it was founded in 1880, 
this Conference has been an important factor in developing and 
strengthening the work of the church. Here the modern confer- 
ence idea was born and here it has been nourished by the constant 
introduction of refreshing and enlightened leadership . . . North- 
field also offers delightful vacation opportunities at reasonable 
rates for the entire family. 


@ Other Northfield Conferences scheduled for 1948 are: 
Girls, June 16-24; Missionary, June 25—July 3; Christian Endeavor, 
July 3-10; Religious Education, July 14-23; United Presbyterian, 
July 24-31. 


For further injormation and reservations, write 





Northfield Summer Conferences 


Wittuo E. Park, Chairman Box L, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 














Inp1a—Missionary and _ refugees, 
231. 
Japan—Baptist church, Kobe, 221; 
MiscELLANEOUs—W. W. G. House 


Party, 248; Rhode Island Shoe project, 


Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


Cusa—Morro Castle, Havana Har- 
bor, 202. 
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247; C.W.C., Lakewood, Ohio, 250; 
Teakwood Pulpit, N.Y.C., 251; “Thy 
Word A Light”, 241; Green Lake, 248; 
Migrants, 236; Chapel Service, Mili- 
tary Camp, 216; World Conference on 
Church and State, 204; Bacone College 
scenes, 218-215. 

PrersonaLities— Marian Ellen Kim- 
ble, 237; Dr. John R. Mott, 205; 
Archbishop Germanos, 205; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Most Rev. 
Godfrey Fisher, 205, 206; Archbishop 
of Sweden, 205; Pastor Mare Boeg- 
ner, 205; Francis W. Thompson, 229; 
Late Pres. Hermann C. E. Liu, 220; 
New missionaries, 222. 

PHILIPPINE Islands—Memorial 
Cross, Hopevale, 208, 209; Central 
Philippine College, 210. 


Books Received 
(Continued from page 234) 


by Albert Hyma, Zondervan Publish- 
ing Co., 267 pages, $2.50. 

Stories OF THE Book or Books, a 
collection of 31 little-known stories 
about the Bible in many lands, by 
Grace W. McGavran, Friendship Press, 
183 pages, $1.50. 

Croup Across THE Sun, a novel by 
G. Franklin Allee, Zondervan Publish- 
ing Co., 184 pages, $1.75. 

TEACHING THE WorLp To Reap, a 
handbook on mass attacks on illiteracy, 
by Frank C. Laubach, Friendship 
Press, 246 pages, $2.00. 

Tue FatHers oF THE CHURCH, a 
new translation of the writings of St. 
Clement, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, 
and other apostolic fathers, translated 
by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph M. F. 
Marique, and Gerald G. Walsh, Cima 
Publishing Co., 401 pages. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel folding chairs — full uphol- 
stered back and seat. Rubber feet. 
Prompt delivery. Write for catalog. 
J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Dept. R-8 Scranton 2, Pa. 
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Fine materials, ——— a, 


sam on request. State vour 
and name of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Photo by courtesy of THE CRUSADER 
New medical missionaries sail for Kangpokpi, Assam. Dr. and Mrs. Frank Curry and their children look out 

across San Francisco harbor. Dr. George Derbyshire, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Oakland, Cal., 
is making an observation that intrigues the whole family 


BE THE EXECUTOR OF YOUR OWN ESTATE 


You may do this through the Annuity Gift Agreement Plan of the two 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 



















An annuity gift made now will insure support for foreign missions when 
you no longer need “money or the things that money can buy.” In the 
intervening years it will bring to you a sure, regular and substantial 
money return. 
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Young missionaries like Dr. and Mrs. Frank F. Curry have projected 
themselves into the future for Christ and His coming Kingdom. You, 
too, can have a share in that future — one that will far outlast your 
appointed years here on earth. 


For detailed information write for 


“ANNUITIES—A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE” 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary, AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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OR 
“BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD” 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer, WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Northern Baptist 
YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


“Achievement Sunday”, April 18, 1948 





COOPERATION will be needed to complete 
the Unified Budget by April 30, 1948 
. ++ Will you help? 





























